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FOREWORD- 

The origin of this little pamphlet is noon tolJ. 
time ago in consultation with some friends 1 framed a 
number of questions regarding the outcome of activity in the 
direction of social, educational .and religious reform during 
tiie last 25 years. Tuese questions were sent to most leading 
men and journals in this country as well as to some friends 
in England who took special interest in Indian matters. 
The effort was spoken of in terms of approval by most 
competent authorities and some members of the pross. 
Others thought that the schema was too ambitious to elicit 
anything like a suitable response from the country. The 
result however was that a number of our best and most 
enlightened men responded to my request and favored me 
with replies. In some places the questions wero discussed 
in public meetings. The whole position cauld not have been 
more tersely put than by Mr. Burn of the Indian Civil Service, 
who said that reform in the marriage institution, female 
education, reform in charities, and insisting upon some mini* 
mum qualification in our priests, exhausted the whole of our 
programme of reform. Mr. Morrison of the India Council 
was very strong upon the prevention of malarial fevers in boys br 
suitable a liniuistration of quinine and sleeping uader mosquito 
curtains as well as upon putting children and boys in schools 
early to bed. Says he:— 1 “Growingchildren need a lot of sleep and 
in school* and oolloges they do not got enough of it. In the life 
of the late Dr. Almond you will see haw much that question 
troubled one of the greatest of Head masters. In order to s<j* 
cure the maximum developemeut of the child, he must have 
plenty of sleep, 8 to 10 hours during the years of growth; after 
that he needs less. Many Indian parents do not attend to the 
importance of putting their children early t > bed at a fixed hour, 
the excuse made being that the children are not sleep 6 This 
should not be accepted ns an excuse” Dr Sir Guru Dass Btuerji 
very strong upon religious education and I have quoted 
the paiaage he referred iuo to from his Thoughts on Eiuca- 


reformer of sonrthern India, speaking of cur general way of 
living soys:—More drinking of fermented liquors lias come 
in vogue; Living beyond means has become a habit. Loss 
of fellowship is general. Mistrust is prevalent. Charity is les$, 
srdf-intereat is supreme. Truthfulness, has vanished. Belief 
in the existence of God has disappeared. Chicanery is on 
the increase. Ail these have proved disastrous to tho people.” 
The two no tes of Col. K. Prasad L M. S. and Major V. IX 
Yasti I. M. S. (retired), are especially interesting as showing 
the opinion of two of our best medical men upon our wins 
of living and. I have therefore quoted from them largely 
in the sequel. Mr. P. Narayana . Ayer, High Court Vakil 
and President of tho Theosophical Society in Madura, has 
sent me a most elaborate pamphlet upon the questions asked 
and his views on the question of marriage-.are very interesting. 
Mr. Krishna Rao Vislmn Phatak, Pleader of Sitahaldi, has also 
favored me with another elaborate set of answers with reference 
to the condition of things in his part of the country ami 
Mr. Mahesh Chundra Ghose of Rankura haa done the same tor 
JJcirgal. I liave quoted from these replies as occasion required. 
A number of auswers received anonymously abo contained 
very valuable suggestions and I have made use of them when 
necessary. To all those gentlemen my most cordial thanks are 
duo for tho trouble they have taken. ' K *» • « 

The questions asked go to the very root of our national lift, 
but the general feeling is that no reform is possible in India 
which does not take religion into account. The condition of 
'oudroligious men and religious societies 1ms therefore been 
first discussed with reference to what people have written or 
said as well as to what I have come to know by a fairly 
dose observation of some of our religions institutions. The 
more wc study the latter, the more firm becomes' the belief that 
there is little or no hope of reform from the majority of oar 



religions men or societies and that we m.ust create new. methods 
of work. This can only be done by training a number of 
young men who have received a modern education in our reli¬ 
gious literature and philosophy in the original and towards this 
we should direct our efforts. If wo could have even two or 
.three good workers like those which the Servants of India 
Society is producing, it will ho a step in the direction of reform 
These directions are (1) more attention towards such daily 
duties as enter intimately into the every-day life of the Hindu, 
(2) better and more proper food, (3) promotion of Sanskrit 
education, (4) religious education, (5) reform in the marriage 
institution, (G) reform in charities and (7) re-admission of 
converts and tho^e who have returned from foreign travel. 
Those are also the chief items of reform before most reform 
bodies and and I hope this pamphlet will help them in show¬ 
ing what has hitherto been done and what remains to be done 
in these directions. It is also hoped that the views of some 
olonr bailing men sot forth in this pamphlet will induce our men 
of education aud self-sacrifice to work with better knowledge 
o! how wo stand in these respects nffprall these years oi work. 

Our contact with western civilization lias produced several 
important changes^ in our social life. Some of them arc for 
good, others ure for evil. The problem for the reformer of the 
future is which to retain aud which to discard. With a marked 
change in tiro physical aspect of the country, with recurring 
famines due to an unsteady rainfall, an ever increasing population 
with increasing wants and fondness for show, the India 
of to-day is not what it was 25 years ago, and thoso who 
have watched tiro daily life of our people, would at once 
bear witness to tho rapid exhaustion oi resources in almost 
all olas9es of men. Public health- in nic:-t towns arid-villages- 
is moreover not what it was formerly and even amongst 
the working and the labourmg classes the power of i/idurance 
is decreasing every day, , Theii systems cannot resist disease 
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ltl _<ame manner as .lid those of their - predecessrs. The 
increase in the number of mills ‘.and other steam factories has 
also had much to do with the health of most towns. Add to tins 
the want of ptoper light and air, disregard of rules of sanitation, 
overcrowding and dirt most uotioeable in inanyjof our I.j 
and wo must not feel surprised at the recrudescence of fevers, 
plagues, small pox and other epidemic diseases amongst us. Most 
of these evils are proventihle and the prevention lies more in 
our own hands than of the Governmontor other public authority. 
But so highly enervated have our peop'c become that they 
fight shy ot every thing involving any expenditure of; energy 
If any scheme of reform is undertaken, it does not flourish 
because it is not persistently pushed forward. Tho root ot all 
this lies deepiu the misapplication of th i teachings of our religion 
and the latter see n< to be mainly responsible for our present 
condition No external pressure compels us to adopt tho 
iriethds of eating, dressing an 1 living we are doing, or to 
keep <ilii' girls and women uueducated or exclude all light and 
air from our dwellings or marry our sons and daughters at 
the age they are now inarmed/ No one prevents any Indian 
father from devoting his attention to the proper rearing of his 
children, giving them proper foo i, proper exercise, proper sleep 
anl proper moral an 1 religious training during the most 
impressionable period of their lives. And yet how many of us 
attend to this ? Most of our men of education wreck 
their healths in colleges and those who are more ^for¬ 
tunate in this respect do so by improper living later on. 
Few may be seen possessing cheerfulness of temper or energy 
for doing anything which does not satisfy thair immediate 
wants. Most of them have gloomy ideas abontt ho future and 
few cars to keep themselves in touch with their less educated 
fellows, Strong individualism is a marked tendency of our present 
educated society and where ordinary people may be found 
readily co-operating with oach other for the public good, men. 
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of education seldom do so. The lives of most of them are 
listless lives without any high or noble ideals and this has a most 
serious effect upon their constitutions. All tln* 3 e are facts of 
daily observation in our social life, and most of them are duo to 
want of [religion. The means hitherto adopted have not been 
successful because the reformers were themselves not animated 
with that spirit of devotion and stdf-sncrifice which religion can 
alone give and which animated all Indian reformers in the past. 

The questions asked have been printed in the Appendix. 
Others may suggest themselves to thinking minds. If friends 
favor me with any fresh questions and replies to them or to those 
now published, they shall always be most thankfaily received. 

BAIJ NATH. 

4gra } tSeptemltr 1909 . 
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Suggestions for religious education and other re form 

in Hindu Society- 


(1) FACTORS OF REFORM 

ALL reform movements in India have always been, more 
or less, connected with religion, because 
( a ) The religious the latter enters into the every-day li T: 

of our people in a manner not found 
elsewhere. The head of the religions order or the Sadhu whom 
every Hindu is bound to rovere, does in these days, in spite 
of all levelling tendencies of modern education, command 
au amount of power which auy prince or potentate might 
well euvy. We must therefore either enlist hi3 sympathies 
in the cause of reform or create a class of workers capable of 
counteracting bis retrogressive tendencies. Those who have 
lived and moved amongst this class of people would at once 
realize the vast sphere of usefulness open to the members of our 
religions fraternities, and we shall, therefore, examine their 
position at some length. 

As we look back to the India of the Vedic and the Epic 
periods, we are struck with the immense amount of public 
good which the Rishis did to the nation. Not ouiy di ! they 
pass their time in lonely juugles in meditation and in instruct¬ 
ing their disciples in the truths of the Vedic religion and Phi¬ 
losophy, but also acted as expoaeuts of public opinion, as i 
diators between the princes and th3 people, checking tho strong 
and protecting the v/eak, and sympathizing with tho distressed 
in their misfortune, and acting as guides and counsellors of the 
nation. AU our religious and social institutions bear witness 
to the work of these men in the past SI a mi's Institutes still 
challenge in many respjets the admiration of political thinkers 
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and contain much that would bo useful to any progressive 
society of modern times. N&rada who was another great figure 
in the epic period was remarkable not only for his learning, but 
was, according to Krishna who knew him well, also possessed 
of courago of conviction, ever devoted to the good of others, 
ever-roady to sympathise with those in misfortune anil never 
hesitating to speak out his miqd when required. Vashishtha 
was not only a great thinker but also a groat courtier. 
A work known as the Yoga-Vasishtha which is at-* 
tiibuted to him bears ample testimony to his profound thought 
and complete realization of the duties the man of wisdom owes 
to society. Vyasa has left in the Mahabharata an everlasting 
monument cf literary skill and commanding personality.* If 
these men got untold wealth or were worshipped like gods, 
they also knew how to utilize their opportunities for the public 
good. The Sadhu was ho who lost himself into the service of 
others, the sago he who realised himself as the self of all. Comr 
|>lete forgetfulness of the individual self of desires and cares, com¬ 
plete merging of all sense of “ I” and “Mine”, thorough negation 
of all claims of the body and its wants, were the keynotes of 
the whole system. Tho struggle between Yiswamitra and 
Va&hishtha was typical of tho struggle between conservatism 
and progress, and Yiswamitra got tho status of a Brahman 
through inter-o asceticism. Hard was the fight hut it 
paved tho way for future reform, and destroyed tho exclusive¬ 
ness of the Brahmanicai olass. The next step in progress was 
tho denunciation by those of the Rishis who were more liberals 
ininded than their fellows, of tho adherence to Yedic ritual and 
dogma on the part of those who did not rise above the Karma - 
kanda (the oeremonial portion of the Vodah ° All these sacri¬ 
fices in which is declared the eightfold lower ritual are but 
frail harks. Those fools who helieve them to be a source of 
Miss have a^uiu and agaiu o meet with old ago and death. 
Sauk in tho midst of ignorance, thinking themselves ta be wise 
mi learned, these fools waudor about like the blind lad by th& 
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blind.” (Mandaka Upanishad I, II, 7 and 8). The tendency 
was to interpret Vedic ritual irt an esoteric manner and elevate 
Vedic sacrifice above its exoteric character. The goal of 
the wisest and the best Was not merely to earn a temporary 
heaven through Vedic sacrifice, but everlasting bliss through 
realization of the unity of the individual with the universal 
self. This was the Sanyasa of old* "where the sage free from 
all name and form* fi>uud his rest in his own alma* Having 
become a Bramacharin,” says an Upanishad, |f one was to 
become a house-holder. Having become a house-holder he 
was to retire into a forest, and having lived as a forest recluse 
he was to become a sanyasin, or he might become a sahyasiu 
after only finishing his Course of studentship cr domestic 
life.” Every Aryan was bound to discharge three debts. By 
sacrifice he was to discharge his debt to the gods, by 
procreation of offspring to the fathers and by study to the 
Rishis. The Parivrajya (sanyasa) was enjoined to be for him 
who had emaciated the body by residence in a forest ami had 
not many years to live. 

A few there were who retired in early life, but the general 
practice was to retire from the world after one’s sour had be¬ 
come settled in life, Iu the older Upanishads no outward 
signs were laid down for the Sanyasa order nor were there any 
divisions of classes. In the later ones wc have four classes 
of Bhikshus (Sanyasins). The Rutir.hakas , the Babttdakus 

the fiansa and the Parma-Hansas. Tho Kutichakas 
i were those who from disease, or bodily infirmity could not 
go about aud lived in huts on the out-skirts of their own vil- 
luge, apart from their families and devoted themselves to 
meditation. The Bahudakas were those who wore capable 
01 £°* n 3f ubout and wandored about on the banks of 

sacred streams, enjoying the company of the good, 
and engaged in meditation. Tho Kansas were those 
who though not entirely free of form, were yet de¬ 
voted to contemplation and who weufc about from place to place 
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like the bird of that name and never stopped in ono village for 
inoro than five nights. The Parana Hansas were those who wore 
entirely free from all forms, signs and indications of ordeis, above 
all rules and restraints and who had found their rest in their own 
self (atma). The Sanyasin of old had no particular dress. In 
latter times be was enjoined to wear clay colored clothes, shave 
his hair, throw away his secred thread, and carry a stick and a bowl. 
“Pure as silver,” says an Upanishad, “free from all bounds, desir¬ 
ing nothing, always treading the path of Brahma, pure in mind, 
going his rounds of mendicancy at stated periods for the sus¬ 
tenance of the body, equql in gaiu and loss, living in lonely 
places, engaging in no work, free ot all sins of the mmJ, 
devoted to meditation, ever rooting out all evil tendencies of his 
own mind, ono who relinquished the body through Sauyasa was 
the Param Hansa. 5 ’ 


The Mababharata and other sacred books of tho Hindus 
show that not only Brahmanas but also Kshattriyas, Vaishyas 
and even Sudras were free to devote themselves to Brahma 
Yidya (knowledge of Brahma). Janaka, Ajata Satru, Pratarda- 
ra amongst kings ; Vidura, Tuladhara, the good fowler (Dkarma 
Vyadba), amongst Vaishyas and Sudras, and Sulabha, Qargi, 
and Maitreyi amongst women were as great in knowledge of 
Brahma as Narnda, Yagyavalkya aud Sanata Kumara. Says Jana¬ 
ka to Sulabha. “ If men leading the domestic modooflifo be endued 
with yaona and niyama, they become the equals of Sanyasins. H 
on the other hand, Sonyasins be endued with desire, and aversion 
and cherish spouses and honor, and pride and affection, »ney be¬ 
come the equab of men leading domestic modes of life. II one can 
attain t< Ration by means of knowledge, then emancipa¬ 

tion may exist in triple sticks, (for there is nothing to prevent 
the bearers of such slicks from acquiring the needful knowledge). 
Why then may emancipation not exisr in the umbrella and the 
scoptre as well, especially when there is equal reason in tahi ig 
up tho triple stick nud tho sceptre.” (Mahabharau, Mokaba 
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JDharma, Chap. 321). Says Slanu, “It is not the carrying of 
any sign (hat is tho indication of Dharrua ; tho seed of the 
hit aka tree does not purify water merely by repeating its name. 
Let one destroy his impurities by control of breath, his sins by 
concentration, his attachment to worldly objects by withdraw¬ 
ing all senses from worldly things and his ungodly attributes 
by contemplation. Like a tree fulling down the bank of a river 
or a bird leaving a tree, the sage becomes free from sorrow on 
relinquishing this body when he becomes free from attachment 
•to all conditions (of life). By realizing the painful nature 
thereof be gets peace in this world auJ emancipation hereafter. 
It is only through contemplation that one attains to That. 
No one who did not turn his thoughts inwards ever acquired 
.the fruit ox action. It is only by following the teufold 
Dharina of contentment, forgiveness, control of thought, 
honesty in dealing purity, restraint of organs of sense, knowledge, 
realization of soli’, truth, and suppression ot anger that one 
becomes fit for Saovasa. It is only he who has dono his 
duty, studied the scriptures and relinquished all action that 
can bo a Sanyasia”. (Manu Chapter Vi). 


The.same io the teaching of tho Gita. Kirshua though 
a house-holler was an embodiment of Sanyasa. Service and sell’ 
sacrifice were his raotoea in life and ho could therefore 
speak with authority on the duties of* the Sauyasm. According 
to him the sanyasin and the yogin was he who did his duty 
without desiring the fruit thereof, not one who had relinquished 
the honsc4 10 ld firo or ceased from action. That which they say 
is Sanyasa, yoga, know 0 Paudava, none who lias n/i 
given up desire is a yogi (VI—1-2). 4fi The relinquishment 
of action done v/ith a motivo of reward is known ns 
Sanyasa by the wise. The relinquishment of all fruit 
of action is said to be renunciation by tho knowers of 
Brahman* (XVII—1*2.) His ideal of Sanyasa was the reali¬ 
sation of Brahman as all. “ Brahman is the giving, Brahman tho 
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fire, Brahman the libation, Brahman he who pours it. Ho 
who realizes action to bo Brahman through 3amudhi, goes 
to Brahman” (1V-24). The Gita was preached by a house- 
holdor and a Kshatriya to a house-holder and a Ksbatriya 
and its sanyasa could not therefore be reserved for men of the 
eaoredotal class as it subsequently came to be. “ Taking re¬ 
fuge in me, even they who are of sinful birth ; even women, 
Taisyas and Sudras reach the supreme goal, what to say of holy 
Brahmans or devoted royal sages.” (IX—32-33). Superior to 
the ascetic is the yogi, superior to the wise is he, superior to 
those who are engaged in action is he. Do thou, 0 Arjuna 
therefore bo a yogi. Of all yogis he who has his thought in me, 
nnd worships me with faith, even hois to mo the best of yog’s,” 

( \I 46 and 47). The Gita was one protest against the rigi¬ 
dity of ceremonial rites and according to it distinction of 
caste depended upon guna and karma (attributes and know¬ 
ledge. *’ Control of tho senses, self-restraint, ascetism, purity, 
knowledge, and realization thereof and faith am the attributes 
of a Brahman from his very nature.” (XVIII—42). A Brah¬ 
man was therefore not one who was born of Brahman parents. 

The sany&sa was moreover not ouly resorted to by Aryans 
but also by those who were outside the Aryan fold. Gods and 
men betook to : t as much as the Asuras and we are t U1 in 
tho Yoga YasaishthaHaving attained to supreme know¬ 
ledge, some retired into forests like Bhrigu, Bharadwaja, viswa- 
mitra and Suka. Some retained thoir kingly offices with the 
umbrella and the Yak-tail (ohatnara) like Janaka, Saryaii, 
Mnudhata and Sagara, Some lived in the consteuar regions 
liko Brabaspati, Sukra, the sun and the moon, gome attained 
to the status of the gods and wont about riding in cu3 like Agni 
Xatua, Tumbnru and Narad a, Some remained in the lower 
regions enjoying the facility of Jiwanmuktas as Bali, Prolduda 
and Ahlada. Even in tho lower orders of creation, sago % 
will he found. Even amongst Gods will be found. Some 
who though really wise, aoted as if they wore got sq. 
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, Vritra, Bali find Sambara who fought the gods in 
battle were as great in knowledge of Brahman as the gods 
whom they fought. Ever engaged in visiting courts of 'princes 
and advising them in worldly matters, Narada the celestial sage 
was as great in knowledge as Sukra the guru of the Asuras. The 
man of wisdom was he whose mind was at rest, to whom plea- 
sure and pain were equal, who was the same in a crowded city 
as in a forest. This was ns fully applicable to the Brahmana 
as to the Sudra. The Mahabharata gives a vivid description 
oi Suka the son of Vyasa who when not convinced by the latter's 
teaching wa 9 sent to king Janaka for instruction. Bent 
upon <he object of big visit, he was almost unconscious of 
what was passing around him. Seeing he did not see. At the 
gate ol the king's palace, wli^n not allowed to enter he 
stood patiently outside for days together, ever thinking of 
Brahman. \\ hen taken inside the palace with due honours 
ami served by young and handsome women, with every article 
of luxury within easy roach, his thoughts did not turn awn;., 
from fcho supreme. Finally, when told that the light of self 
was within, to bo realized by introspection, ho went to the 
Himalayas and there through yoga after cutting asunder all that 
bound him to the world, realized his own self as the self of all. Such 
was the Sanyasin according to the older Sastras. ever devoted 
to introspec tion on the one baud and public good on the other, 

The Mababb^ratp marked the zenith of Indian progress 
and the end of tho great war was synonymous with ics decline. 
The period that followed was ono of darkness. The Ksb 
tnyas could not keep the Brahmanas jn check and the 
latter arrogated to themselves all spiritual power, Iteligio?; 
soon degenerated into a system of forms, with all life crushed 
out of it) till Buddha revived it, by preaching the gosp • of free¬ 
dom from dogma and ft life of parity and introspection ns the 
only road to bliss, Budhiam threw the older religion inio the 
bach grot#jd put lifeo {he latter, it 4 U 0 lost ip vitality, thopgh 
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not without leaving its permanent impress upon Hinduism 
in the shape of scrupulous-regard for life and establishment 
of monastic onlers and seats of learning. Both religions 
continued to flourish side by side for sometime, till Bud- 
hisrn had to give way to the older religion and found shelter 
outside India, there to influence the destinies of nations to this 
day. A large number of sects both in religion and philosophy 
soon grew up, each claiming its to be the only true teaching, till 
Sankara appeared on the scene to restore the religion of the Vedas. 
Ho was the most unique roligious teacher ever produc¬ 
ed by India in times past. Born of Brahaman parents in tho 
Keral country in Southern India about 650 A.D., he left bis 
mother at the age of 7, studied under Govindacharya at Amar- 
kauta on the Narbudda and then retired into tho Himalayas; 
where at the age of 14 at Joshi Matha near Badri Nath, ho 
compiled his well-known commontories on the Upanishads, 
the Gita aud tho Brahma Sutras. He then returned 
to tho plains and held long discussions with Prabhakara 
nnd Kamarila Bhatta, and Sureshwara all great champions 
of ceremonial Hinduism. Ho also restored tho Hindu temples 
which had been destroyed by the Buddhists and followed tho 
latter in eslablishing four seats of learning in four quarters of 
India, in order to bring tho whole of Hindu society tinder recog¬ 
nised spiritual beads. These wore in Puri in Ori3sa, Sriugeri 
in Mysore, Dw&rku in Kathiawar aud Badri Nath in the Hi¬ 
malayas. Each of his four disciples Padampada, Husf unalaka 
Sureshwara anl Totaka was placed in clvirgo of each of these 
maths. Each was given its own Veda, its own presiding diefcy, 
its ov/q goddess and its own sacred place of pilgrimage 
Two of these maths are extinct and the other two have los-t 
much of their former influence. 

In Orissa Jaganncdh was declared to bn tho presiding 
deity and Rig tho Yeda, Vimaln the presiding Goddess whoso 
temple is still ihe first to bo visited by all pilgrims to Jaggan- 
Nath, aud tho sea the lirtba. This matha was placed under 
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ipada whose two disciples Banaand Aranya were the 
founders cf the two orders of danyAsa known by those names# 
The nmttha as \roIl as its two orders are now nearly lifeless. In 
Shriugeri, Rameshwara was the sacred place of pilgrimage, 
Kamakbya the goddess, Yajur the Veda, and Hastamalaka the 
disciple in charge. His three disciples Saraswati, Bharti and Puri 
were the founders of the next three orders of Sannyas known 
by those names. Of these the Puri order does not exist. In Sharda 
maiha in Dwarka, Siddheshwara was the God, BahaddarPli the 
goddess, Sama the Veda, and Sureslnvara the presiding gnra 
whoso two disciples Tirtha and Ashram founded the two orders 
known by those names. In Josiii Malha in Badrikashrama, 
Badri Nath was the place of pilgrimage, Narayana the God, 
Punyngiri the goddess, Alakhnanda the sacred river, Atbarvan 
the Veda, and Totnkacbarya (Anand giri) the presiding disciple. 
His three disciples Giri, Parbat and Sngar were the fouiulerg 
of their respective orders of Sunnayas. This matba and its 
orders aroalso extinct. In this way the whole of India was brought 
under religious control, and although each mntha had its owa 
Veda, god, goddess, place of pilgrimage, and disciple i:» charge, 
yet, because they were all followers of one system ef Advaitism, 
all obstacles that stood in the way of tin- formation of an Indian 
nationality wero hoped to bo removed. Sankara though 
an advocate of Brahminism often rises to the loftiest 
conceptions of the destinies of man, where there is neither caste, 
nor creed, neither the Vedas, nor forms of worship, but one 
supreme Essence, the Infinite Truth, Intelligence and Bibs, 
ills works are generally free from advocacy of ceremonial 
rite9 and dogma He was a true Sadhn because be worked for 
others, forgetful of self. 


Sankara's system also lost its vitality after a *horfc time 
and degenerated into one of forms and ceremonials, till the 
order of Dasnami Sadbus founded by him dwindled both in 
numbers and learning and we have now not more than 
five hundred of these sadhus throughout the whole of India. Tho 
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ity of tlio order produced a revolt of popular feeling against 
it and various reformers like Ramanujachsrya in the eoutb> 
Tukaram and RamdasS in the Maharashtra, Ramananda, Dado* 
Kabir and Nanak in Upper India and Chaitanya in Bengal 
rose and tried to widen the basis of religion by placing 
the Brahtnan and the Sudra on an equal footing. The^ never 
intended to found sects and yet in course of time their system 
also camo to be as sectarian as Sankaras. Wo have thu 3 now 
3 et 3 of religion known as the Dadu Panthis, the Kabir Panthis, 
the Ramanandis, the Nanak Panthis, the Udtisis, the Nirraalas 
the Saivas, the Vaisbnavas, the Gusains, each following its own 
leader and each having nothing to do with the other, they 
may however be roughly divided into Saivas and Vaisbnavas. 

The ordinary Hindu worships both Siva and Vishnu as 


occasion requires, but the man of the religious order will never 
bow his head to any but the God ot his own order. The 
abuse of Saivism is the Aghori sect and the abuse of Vaishna* 

vaisiUjthe Gusains ot the Vallabba sect whose licentious practiced 

are a blot upon Hinduism. Most of these sects have 
Akharos, some of which are very rich, possessing large 
landed properties. Bat they are all more secular than 
religious establishments and beyond encouraging sectarianism 
are scarcely conducive to religious reform. 


The figures of the last census show that religion in India supports 
about! per cent of the population and that 107 out of every 
J 0,000 liv 3 as mendicants and GOae priests, Thenumber of religious 
coots is mc :t marked in Upper India and Bombay. In Bengal 
the prevailing sects ar> the Vaisbnavas andtheSaktaa. The num- 
berof Sadhus in India is estimated at 52 lacs. But in vain 
do we seek for that spirit of self-sacrifice, that devotion to public 
good, that readiness to help the weak, and the distressed which 
were the characteristics of the religious man of the past. The 
great majority arc either illiterate and bigotted, loading an idle 
aru aim less existence sw elling the ranks of the mischievous 
and the v>nempleyed, or highly self-sufficient with no thought 
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that of self-advancement. The latter also h more often 
temporal than spiritual. Religion is thus mad© a cloak for a 
free and easy life, with no work to do, no responsibility to 
incur, no criticism or no public opinion to fear. This has 
produced a most demoralizing effect upon the public mind, 
inasmuch as it often induces many an honest labourer and 
trader to give up his plough or shop for the colored robe in 
the belief thut life as a sadhu is freer and easier than ns a house¬ 
holder. In this way hundreds of men of all castes ore daily 
drawn towards our religious sects and our places of pilgrimage 
like Hardwar, Rikhikesh, Benares are daily thronged by bog- 
gers who are a burden upon the country. All their wants arc 
anticipated by a highly credulous Hindu laity to which the 
colored robe is still the sign of the god incarnate. The quantity 
of the good things of life, that are daily placed within their 
reach by the devout would make even a prince onvy their 
lot. Even the best and most learned amongs* them arc scaroe - 
ly free from sectarianism and seldom care for the pc die good. 
With few exceptions, they pass their days in teaching or 
discussing with old arguments, questions of philosophy which 
have either already been discussed threadbare, or which do 
not admit of verbal discussion. In vain doe3 the mu: weary 
of the burdens of life or troubled with misfortune r. vK solace 
in tboir company. All that he gets from even the best and the 
most learned amongst them is verbal instruction in doctrines of 
religion or philosophy which are beyond the reach of pj uiar 
conception. Systems of thought which have long ceased to 
exist in India are discussed amongst our religious men 
with the same warmth as they were in the day 3 of Sankara 
when they flourished iu full force, and with the exception of 
Vidyayaraya Madbusudana, Vigyana Bhikhsha f.nd one or 
two others, our ortbdoax schools of thought have after Sankara not 
produced any original thinker, or great wuri of thought on religion 
or philosophy nor any religious reformer nor one who worked 
for the public good. On the contrary there is everywhere a 
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great distate for overy thing new or out of the old groove. All 
proposals for social or religious prograss are discarded, ail 
attempts at infusing new life into religion rejected. The direst 
public calamity liko famine, plague, or cholera scarcely 
moves the heart of our religious men, who if appealed to either 
plead their inability to do anything or turn a deaf ear to the cry 
of pain. The good these men did in the past is seldom seen. 
The evil thoy are now doing is unfortunately too patent. A 
few amongst them are really wise and good and devote them¬ 
selves to study and meditation and keep up the traditions of the 
sagos of the past. But the great majority instead of being tho 
servants of India <18 their predecessors were, are living on the fat 
of the land without making any return for it. Having no families 
to provide for, no worldly cares to distract their minds, no work 
to do and all their wants most easily supplied, it was most na¬ 
turally expected of them that like their predecessors of old, they 
would either engage themselves in meditation and realization 
of the great truths of Hinduism, or servo their follows. But un- 
fortunately most of them do neither and but for the highly chari¬ 
table and tolerant spirit of the Hindus, would have long 

been swept off the face of the country. Now and then mou, liko 

Swarai Dayan and Sarasvati, Pararna Hansa Bamkrishna auJ 
gvvami Rama Tiratba appear amongst the ranks of Sadhus to light 
the laur[ of truth and lead the country a step onwards. But 
speaking generally of the great mass of onr religious men, it is 
almost hopeless to expect them to work as religious or social 
reformers or or even cooperate n helping to relievo public 
distress on occasions like plague, fmni no, etc. It is only those 
who like Swami Ram Tirath became sadhus simply for 
ti e purpose of realizing truth through retrospection and 
service of India, that come forward to work as religious 
< r social reformers. The Bum Krishna and tho Vevaka Nund 
missions are working in the mattor of famine and medical 
reuof in various parts of the country, and th sir work 
cannot be too highly commended. But the members of those 
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missions are moo who hare received & western education 
and have left the world, not for the easy life of a sadhn, 
but in a spirit of renunciation. If therefore we are to have good 
teachers out of our religious men, it shall only be from persons 
those who are embued with the new spirit. Great religious 
teachers are not the work of training but appear in the world 
from timo to time under the inscrutable decrees of Providence. 
But in order to keep up their teaching a succession of teachers, 
carefully trained, is necessary and towards this we should direct 
our efforts. 

Next to the Sadhu is the Brahman of whom it is expected that 

(b) The Brahman or wJiI wor k in the causo of religion as 
the man of letters. did those whose descendant he claims to 

he. The Brahmans numbered 15 millions at the census of 1901 
and formed about 1.0 per cent, of the total population in the United 
Provinces, Central India and Rajputana, and about 3 to 2 per 
cent, in other Provinces. They are no longer all priests. 
On the contrary in Bengal only one in 6, in Bohar 1 in 13, and 
in Orissa 1 in 34 is a priest. In the United Provinces out of 
more than 4?J millions of Brahmans divided into 18 classes, 
some lacs are priests aud 85,000 religious mendicants. The 
rest follow all sorts of occupations from wielders of ploughs, 
soldiers aud wafcchmon and common labourers in the fields, to 
lawyers and bankers known throughout the country for 
their wealth or public spirit. In Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
they have very largely shared in the benefits of western 
education and are foremost in Government service and tin pro¬ 
fessions. In other provinces they have beer out-run by other 
rac^s in the cultivation of western science and literature, but 
so far a9 Sanskrit learning is concerned, they acul famish tbs 
scholars of the nation* In Benares the number of Brahman 
students studying Sanskrit in the many recognised schools 
and under prp ate teachers still numbers by the thousand and 
there are still to be found men who can repost from mea ^ry tUo 
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whole of a Veda like the Big, the Yajur, ihe Sairm or the 
Atharvan, without loss of a single syllable. There are still a fevr 
specialists in all branches of Sanskrit literature and philosophy 
like grammar, logic, astronomy, astrology, and it must b& 
said to their everlasting honour that with the little en¬ 
couragement they are receiving as a rule, they have kept up the 
study cf the old literature in a most creditable manner. But 
with the exception of those who have received a modern 
education or have come in close touch with modern ideas, they 
are as entirely one-sided, as biggotted, as narrow minded, 
and as keen about rights and as oblivious of duties as the members 
ot our religious sects. Whether it be because of the struggle 
for existence in modem life or for other causes, the demoraliza¬ 
tion of our Pandits as a class is m«>st sad. The best and most 
learned amongst them would not often scruple to sup¬ 
port by Sastric texts anything that brings them a little 
money. In Benares and other places Pandits will bo found aa 
ready to support as to oppose practices like the re-marriage of 
widows, sea voyages and re^admission of converts and their dicta 
have therefore ceased to carry weight. As teachers and 
lecturers in public assemblies they are generally more forward in 
asserting the claims of their community, than in emphasizing the 
duties they owe to the pnblio which feeds them. The r.-sult 
23 that amongst the intelligent classes they are losing ground 
day by day and societies where they predominate, seldom com- 
jnand public confidence. Apd yet the ordinary Hindu still reveres 
a Brad nau and bo\V3 to him whether ho is wise or otherwise. 
The Brahman of the eastern districts of these parts with all hie. 
prejudices of caste, his extreme punctiliousness about eating food 
touched by those of his own cast*, and bis general ignorance of 
his duties, still commands the homage of the ordinary Kehatriya, 
the Vaisya and the Sudra. If therefore we wish to make any 
impression upon the people, we must utilize the Brahman as 
teacher* Teachers of any othqrcjaste or class may bo listened to with 
respect, but they will seldom bo followed. That is die privilege 
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of tlie Sa Hut an 1 the Brahman in India and taking things as they 

\re cannot dispense with either. In t:ie case of the Brah¬ 
mans the material is better than in that ol the sadhus. In all 
parts of India highly educated men embued with a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the good of the country would be 
found amongst the Brahmans. If some of them took up the 
•cause of religious education and reform with the same earnest¬ 
ness as they have taken up that of progress in other directions., 
they are more sure of success than people of other castes* 

Our existing religious societies have not, with few excel * 

(C) Religion! Socle- lion3 > a!so dono mi,cb * The Brah ™ 
ties* Samaj i8 not progressing and has had its 

day. It did much good in the past, but is now a dwin¬ 
dling body. The Arya Samaj is full of life and vigor. 

It numbered less than a lac at the last census but must have 
received considerable accession to its numbers since then* Its 
schools, omrukulas. work of social reform and fa mi no relief are 
all widely appreciated by the public. But it has yet to produce 
any deep impression upon the religious bcdiels of the great mass 
of the 207 millions of the Hindu population ot the country. 
These are si ill believers in the system of caste, the superiority 
of Brahmans* and gifts to the latter securing bliss hereafter, 
Snidhas todrad ancestors, efficacy of pilgrimages and the like* 
all of which the Samaj denounces. Outside Punjab and the United 
Provinces, from enquiry we find that is has little or no influence 
and its ways of work clash with the tradilions of Hindu 
society. The Dluram* illahamandal and tin Sanatau Dhara n' 
tSabhas and Associations which have been existing in the 
country for about a quarter of a century, have yet to 
show any real work or life or vigor of the Arya Samaj. 
They command enough mone) and patronage from 
some of our Indian Princes and leading men, but 
the general feeling is that they are bodies more for the 
personal aggrandisement of the few leligious persons who 
join them, than for doing any real work of religious pro- 
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gresa for the country. In social reform they have don© 
nothing and their ways of work are not at all suited to 
modern conditions of Indian life. There are also other 
religious bodies like the Kadhaswami seel which communds & 
number of followers but which can in no way produce any 
lasting effect upon Hinduism. The Theosophicai Society has 
proved more successful as aQ educational than as a religious agency. 
Our Maths and Akharas like the Niranjam, the Nirbani, the 
TJdasis, the Nirmalas are, as I have already said, all highly 
sectarian bodies engaged more in secular than in religious affairs 
Their efforts cease with giving costly entertainments to men 
of their own order and marching in processions ou occasions like 
the Kambh. 

The evolution of really good religious teachers out 
of such materials is therefore no easy matter. But it can 
be done and those who have given the subject serious consi¬ 
deration, think that the workers shall huvo to ho created out 
of the materials at hand by new and improved methods. Pro¬ 
bably a society working upon the lines of the Servants of India 
Society of Poona where a leader who has himself given up 
all prospoots of worldly advancement for the public good, under¬ 
takes the training of a limited number of young men of 
education who like himself are willing to servo the couutry, 
would be the best for the purpose. The country can supply 
flucli lenders and tho experiment is worth-trying. No other 
course seems to be possible. 

In Older to try this experiment an Asranm known 
as the Ramusrama has been lately built on the banks of 
the Gangos between Rikhikesh and Bachman Jbula. The placo 
is in ft quiet and healthy locality, fit for study and meditation. 
A pucca building with rooms and servants quarters and a 
library of Sanskrit, Hindi and Englijh books have been built 
and furnished with all that a strdent requires. Arrangements 
to defray tho expenses of the institution on a permanent ba*ii 
havo alio boen made and it will socu be placed in charge of a 
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teacher competent to supervise the training of young 
men admitted to it. A limited number will only be taken '.or 
training and the conditions of admission will be:—(!) Age 
above 18 years ; ( 2 ) caste—any of the three higher castes of the 
Hindus or membership of a recognised religious fraternity; 
(3j good physique and moral character 3 (4) readiness to lead a 
simple and pure life ; ( 5 ) and an undertaking to devote the rest 
of life to the cause of religious and social reform, fore¬ 
going of all work for personal gain, and contentment with such 
remuneration as the Asrama may fix with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the student. A University degree will be an 
additional qualification, but all that will be required will be 
such knowledge of English and Sanskrit as will admit Oi pro¬ 
gress in religious and philosophic studies under proper guidance* 
The course of study will extend to about 3 years. Free board, 


lodging, books and clothes will be supplied to all students trained 
in the institution and on the completion of their period of study, 
they will either be placed under some recognised religious or 
social reform association or left to work on their own 
account as circumstances require. In both cases they 
shall have to keep the Asrama informed of their work 
from time to time. In this way we might be able to create 


real and efficient teachers of religion as tho Servants of India 
Society is doing in politics. The scheme is a tentative 
one, liable to modification at the suggestion of all who are inter¬ 
ested in tho movement. If it is able to send oat e^en one 
good worker every 5 years, it will be a re d stop £ a 1 ^ k * 

submitted for public consideration and suggestions for improving 
it further will bo welcome. The work of the religious teacher 
which is everywhere a difficult work, is especially so m India 
where castes and sub-caste, soots and sab-sections of religion 
stand lip in opposition at every step. The general ignorance 
of the vast mass of the people is another factor to be counted 
with. But given a man of <<arnestn :ss of purpose willing to work 
in a spirit of love, and there is no leusou why he should not 
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succeed in making an impression upon even the most unimpres¬ 
sionable of our people. As I watched from the Rama Asrama 
the crowds of men and women, old and young, rich and 
poor of all castes and classes, who were going to Badri 
iNath in the months of April and May this year, with 
not the slightest thonght of the difficulties of the way, the 
dearth of provisions and accommodation and the insanitary con¬ 
dition of the lodging houses, with minds earnestly directed to¬ 
wards the god whose temple they were going to visit, I 
could not help admiring the deep faith of tho Hindus, 
their intense longing for felicity in tho life to come aud dis¬ 
regard for worldly comfort. There were in the crowd 
of pilgrims old women of 70, with bent hacks and 
tottering frames going cheerfully along, lathi in hand and with 
a small bundle over head, repeating all the while Jai Badri 
Viehal. If asked as to whether they had enough for the jour¬ 
ney, tho reply often was in the negative and yet they declined to 
accept any charity that was offered to them. u Badri Vishal will 
carry ns along ” was the reply. What could such a deep and 
strong faith not do if directed in right lines? Men and women 
of tho highest ranks will he seen listening to Sadhus and 
Brahmans with a devotion which the objects of the worship 
scarcely pops°s". Often have the teachings of religious teachers 
made more impression upon their lay disciples than upon the 
teachers themselves. The Indian mind is very plastic, and tlmt 
is the reason why even teachers of religion who have no solid 
foundation of faith and whose lives are not all that is desired, 
succeed in winning public confidence. If therefore wve 
could have even a few men who combine all that is good 
in our own civilization with what is best in that of the 
west, who live puro and good lives and work in a spirit of dis¬ 
interestedness, we shall soon see many of our religions institu¬ 
tions presenting a better appearance. Good won; is never lost 
as was the case with che late Swami Rama Tinstb. Hi? great per 
sonality, bis deep faith and earnestneu of purpose, often car- 
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ried everything before thorn. Often did he keep his audience which 
consisted of men of all classes spell bound for hours, simply by 
the powor of truth and his own realization thereof. His secret 
of success lay in not uttering a word which he himself did no' 
fully believe to be true, Oa oue occasion be stopped abruptly in 
middle of a most impressive lecture on the dutise of man, because 
the as he said, his words did not make the same deep impression 
upon himself as they seemed to do upon his hearers. The same 
wasrho case with another great teacher Swami Daya Nnnd Sara- 
wati. It was his great personality and deep faith which led to 
the success of his movement and if the Arva Samaj is now mak¬ 
ing head way in the work of social reform, it is because some of* 
Vs chief workers are men of commanding personalities. On the 
other hand because there is no such commanding personality in 
the groat majority of those who are working the Sanatan Dharm 
movement, that the latter is so lifeless. Only tbo other day in 
Delhi the Arya Samaj took the bold atop of admitting nu 
Englishman into its fold. The sight was a u >vel one and at¬ 
tracted thousands of people who were not Arya Samaji y t9. iha 
house where it took place was crowded to suffocation by at 
least ton thousand peoplo. One of the leaders of the Hindu, 
society in Delhi actod as President and not only there was no 
protest on the part of any Pandit or other advocate of ti e 
Varnasrnma of the Sanatan Dharam, but a letter from a lead¬ 
ing Goswami of Bindrnban was road by one of the members 
expressing his approval of the step taken by the Samaj. Therefor© 
much as those who take shelter under orthodoxy may w'nb, the 
old order cannot survive these days of progress and is botird to 
give way to real and earnest work in the direction of refor. . 


(2) DIRECTIONS OF REFORM, 

[he directions which reform should take aro (1) V- re 
regular performance of daily duties with fuller remizi 
tion of their import; (2) Better and moro proper fool, 
(3j Promotion of Sanskrit education; *4) Introduction of 
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religions education in familios^ schools and colleges ; v5) 
Purification of the institution of marriage; (6) Reform in 
charity ; and (7) Readmission of converts. 

The religious life of the Hindu is based upon certain daily duties 
(Nitya karma) and the first effort should 

(1) The daily duties. bQ r0gulato and puri f y them, as well as 

to find out iu what divergent sects of religiou agree and in 
what they differ. There are, for instance, certain duties 
about the importance of which there is no difference of opinion, 
but the manner of whose performance varies with tradition 
castom, caste prejudices and like. On the other hand while 
each school of thought exalts its own book, they all bow to 
scriptures like the Vedas and the Bhagavad Gita. All reform shall 
therefore have to start with these. Says the Mahabharata 
i4 Argument leads to no certain conclusion, the »Srutis are d’iTor- 
eut from each other, there is not oven one RisM whose opinion 
can be accepted as infallible; the truth about religion aud 
duty is hid in the cave of the heart, therefore that alone is t ie 
path by which the great have gone.” This path is by common 
consent that which has been indicated by the author ot the Gita 
Mid therefore it alone can be an oatis in this desert of bewilder¬ 
ing practices of religion. <( That art thou (Tattivainasi) the 
groat saying of the Upanishads which comprises the whole 
range of man's duty to God and to bis fellow creatures, is 
illustrated in the action (karma), devotion (Upasna) and (gyona) 
knowledge portion of the Gita. “ He who sees others as his 
ownself ” this is the great truth which ia impresssed by Sri 
Krishna. 

Every Hindu is by nature and tradition a believor in the 
existence of God, the law of Karma and future life. If these beliefs 
have become weakened in soma cases under perversa iufluonoes, it 
is because little or nothing is done in most modern Hindu 
households towards fostering leligious tendencies in early life, 
'flie majority of Hindu lada or youths know *es9 of their own 
ihw that of other religious. They are thus worse than many 
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a Mohamedan or Christum lad who receives at home some 
training in the principles of his own religion. Tho Hindu boy 
has scarcely any example of a religious life placed beforo him 
in the home to follow and is iguorant of the best traditions of his 
race. We should therefore have a system of religious educa¬ 
tion in early life, as well as restore tho custom of investiture 
with the thread in communities into which it b&s fallen into dis¬ 
use. There are hundreds of men amongst the Yaisyas and Ksha- 
triyas in soveral parts of India who do not wear the thread. 
There are thousands of Brahmans who wear it bnt do not 
know what duties it requires. Every boy of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisbya caste should after investiture with the 
thread, be taught tho Sandhya. Thre are now not only different 
Sandbyas for the followors of each of tho Vedas, but one Sandhya 
for the Brahmans, another for Kshatriyas and a third for the 
Vaishyas. This is not right and there should bo according to 
the Sastras only one Sandhya and one Gaya.ri for ail 
classes of Hindus. Beginners need not be made to go through 
all tho formalities of the Sandhya but only to perform 
pranayamd and repeat the Gayatri ilautra. As they ad¬ 
vance they may be taught the other mantras also. The 
object should be to simplify the ritual as much as possible, 
explaining tho rationale for modern readers. 


Every Hindu who is not enfeebled by ago or infirmity 
should make it a practice to riso at about 5 a m., answer <u1Im of 
nature, wash and bathe and immediately set about per 
formiug his Sandhya as the run is coming up tho 
horizon. The practice of a short prayer on rising from sleep 
or repetition of a hymn to God which is follow ? ! by many 
Hindus is highly conducive to spiritual peace. His Sandhya 
over, he should make it a practice of reading daily a por¬ 
tion of the sacred Scriptures. The practice of reading only a 
mantra or two from each Veda is of little benefit and ought to 
give place to reading at least one complete hymn or snkta 
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from ono of tho Vedas or the Upanishads. If ho has time ho 
may take up books like Manu, tho Ramayana or the Mahabha- 
rta, Vishnu Puraua &c. A little read regularly will make a man 
n scholar in a few years, This Brahmayagya of the sastras is a 
great means of spiritual purification. It keeps up the study of 
our religious books and it is the duty of every Hindu to perform 
it. After Sandbya comes the Deva yagya or sacrifice unto the 
gods. This as given in orthodox books is a rathei lengthy 
ceremonial which may usefully be cut short to lighting the fire) 
meditating apon it as a symbol of the divine and offering 
libations of gbi and other things with the Gayatri or other 
mantras. This Homa lias both a spiritual and bygeiuic 
value and the house where it is performed, is seldom visited by 
epidemic diseases. Tho Pitra yagya or offering unto the ancestors 
conie 3 next. Some say that worship of living ancestors ought 
only to be performed. In tho Sastrns the terfri Pit; is includes 
not only oues immediate ancestors but some classes of gods also. 
The tarpand which is an offering of water to the gods, the 
rishis and the fathers is intended as a means of realization of our 
connection with all those, thus keeping up the noble traditions 
of the race. The Hindu who offers a handful of water to God3 like 
Brahma, Yishuu, and Siva, or to rishis like Sanaka, Sanandan 
and Sanatan the great exponents of the Brahma Vidya, or to 
Kapila, Asuri, and Punch Skikha the founders of the Fankhya 
system of thought, or to Atri, Angiris, Narad a, aud Vaskishtki 
the great Srnriti writers, or to Aguiswata aud Yama the king of 
the dead, or to his own foro-fatheri and finally to all creatures, 
thereby kuowahowheis connected with all who have preceded him* 
As nos perfonnod it is rather a long ceremonial little understood. 
If tho necessary mantras were retained, it would also not only not 
terfero with any worldly work, but would be a means of great 
spiritual good. This completes tho three morning sacrifices c f the 
Hindu. xVb now performed by tho highly orthodox they take from 
4 to 5 hours. The orthodox man rises about 4 or 4-30 A.M.; up to fi 
he does hi# washing, buthing, tar/xina, iandhya and meditation; 
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from 6 to 7-30 ho worships his gods and from 7-30 to 9 studies his 
sacred books. This is almost impossible for the majority 
of men working for their livelihood under the pressure of 
modern life. If abridged all these ceremonies would not take 
more than 1 hour. At the time of the meals the sasfcras en-? 
join the performance of Balivaishvct Deva or offering of food 
to all, whether gods or those iu the lower orders of creation. The 
object is not to eat without sharing the food prepared with ethers* 
Noble is the following conception. “Those who aro in need of 
food given by me, 1 offer this unto them, be they gods, or men, 

beasts or birds,.. .insects, ants or small creatures. 

Those who have no father nor mother nor friends, those who 
have no kitchen to cook food or food to cook therein, for their 
satisfaction and joy, I throw this food on earth. ” A mantra may 
or may not accompany such a gift of food. But it should be 
performed in a spirit of love and charity. The lost is the feeding 
of guests-the Athtliiyayya. Great is the merit of this eacri r ice 
and according to the sastras nothing is too good or great for a 
stranger who enters a Hindu house as an aiththi . The times arc 
now changed and the present run of beggars who flock in our 
towns are no afithis in any sense of the term. Tho system 
ohould now bo changed into making the gift more dis¬ 
criminate. 

These are the five great sacrifices (Panel) mahayagyas) of 
the Hindus. To those must bo added tho evening Sandhyu 
which is the same as in the morniug and v. r e have ( iie whole 
round of the nitya karma or the daily duties which are 
declared to be obligatory upon every Hindu. They should be 
aimplifiod and observed more universally and more in spirit than 
in tho loiter than at present. In this way alone they cau 
be a source of both individual aud national good, by 
teaching to every Hindu his intimate connection with tho 
Author of his being, as well as with all that is above or 
of below him and thqs pavo the way for formation 
of si true Indian nationality. No other reform is sq 
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urgent as this. This cystcm of the five great daily sacrifices 
enters into the very lifo of all Hindus. It is that upon which is 
based the whoie fabric of Hindu Society and with it purified 
and regulated, every other reform will be easy. At presont it is 
either not performed, or if performed it is done without its 
significance being properly realised. It lias moreover been 
made a tedious and long ceremonial scarcely suited to 
modem ideas and ought to be shortered and performed 
in a proper spirit in order to be a means of national regenera¬ 
tion. All religions teachers should set themselves about this 
reform and have all their disciples take to the performance of 
the Panch mahamyagya according to the spirit of the Sastras ren¬ 
dered applicable to modern conditiono of life with such abridge* 
men! of ceremonial texts as may be proper. 


(?) Food 


Two of the moat pressing questions of tho hour arc how 
to restore tho declining vitality of the 
Hindus as a people and how to improve 
the religious education of our boys and infuse into them a better 
spirit of reverence to parents and elders. The condition of things 
in these respects varies in various parts of India, bnt the general 
opinion seems to be fcnat our low vitality as a people is largely 
duo to our social and domestic institutions, chief of which 
are caste and early marriage. Our ignorance of social 
*n:' religious faws, and constant worry of family life also 
contribute to It. Says Surgeon-Colonel K. Prasad himself 
a Hindu. “Social and religious institutions have, in my opinion, 
ft great deal to do with the vitality of a race. Nothing is more 
detrimental to long living than a life of constant worry, care¬ 
lessness in food and exercise and being unable to make two 
reeds meet. Ail these evils exist in the life of a Hindu in e 
marked degreo. An early marriage does not give him suffi¬ 
cient time to prepare himself for the straggle of life ami so ho 
comparatively unarmod, relying mainly on tho property 
wlu u the parents might leave. JCarly marriage naturally 
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brings oarly children and although many of them did for want 
of sufficient caro and attontiou, yot enough are loft to make 
their presence felt. This want of sufficient qualification to 
earn a decent living on tho one hand and compulsory demand 
to look after the family oil the other, makes the life of a Hindu 
unhappy and his youth a misery. Ho cannot starve the chil~ 
dren, but he neglects himself. Ho neglects his food, clothiug 
and exerciso and his whole time is spent in the anxiety how 
to get 4 pies out of a pice ! I 1 * An Assistant surgeon in Madras 
attributes our low vitality to not only early marriages amongst 
near relatives, but also to our increasing adoption of foreign 
habits of eating and drinking. A Hindu gentleman who is a 
Hierht Court Vakil aud a writer on social and religious topic* 

o 

thinks tho causes of our physical deterioration to lio in over¬ 
eating, 07 er-dresstng, restriction of field of marriage on account 
of division and sub-division of castes fostered by prido and 
aurogance and sale of boys for marriage, relationships whereby 
Weaklings born in rich families are offered enormous prizes. 
Says he “ as in olden times the hoalth of the bride-groom and 
bride, their proper ages, their famitiy tendencies or proclivities 
in manifestation of evil habits, are put in the back-ground, if 
not ignored. Mammon alone is considered, Ill-assorted mar¬ 
riages being the result, they cannot be expected to produce 
children noted for a high degree of vitality. There is an in¬ 
ordinate desire for all to live in towns and to abandon villages. 
Owing to want of free aud open air movement women in towns 
cannot p-oduoo healthy children. lhe root ol the evil 
want of proper care in childhood. Colonel K. Pra3ad says, 
« For a young mau doing fair amount of study <50 
grains of nitrogen, 5500 grains of carbon and <50 
grains of salts are required and it is only a matter ot option 
and custom how nud where lie gete them from. An Ruro- 
peau accustomed to meat diet derives his nitrogen from fish, 
flesh, but a Hindu brought up under difierent circumstances 
obtains 4110 same quantity of roacluno repairing materials from 
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£ dahi and act. For myself I have not the least doubt that 
the oriental food is most suited to tho climate and require-* 
merits of the people. It is economical and scientifically not 
lacking in any of the elements required for health aud nourish¬ 
ment.” Dewau Bahadur Rag'll u Nath R-to, C.3.1, one of our 
veteran Indian reformers condemns he food of the stu¬ 
dents as ‘^generally bad, badly prepared and badly masticated 
and causing indigestion and dyspepsia.” The generality 
of our people would not profit by a change in diet. Only it 
should bo better preparod and made more varied in order to 
ensure proper digestion. The country is too poor to afford 
change in any other direction. 


Dr. Yorke Davis nutlior of tl Health and condition in ths 
active and sedentary' thinks that a stomach suffering from 
dyspepsia of the ordinary sort should require for breakfast ono 
or two cups of tea with half milk, one or two ounces of stale 
bread thinly buttered and four or five onnoes of gulled chop or 
chicken; at 11-30 a oup of good beef tea; at 1 o’clock 3 or 4 ox. 
of mutton, 3 or 4 oz. of vegetables, some milk pudding and 
water or brandy to drink; at 4-30 P M. a small cup of beef tea, 
r\t 7 p.m. a dinner of soup, fish, 3 or 4 oz. of mutton, vege-. 
tables as at lunch, jellies, padding and ono or two oz. of dry 
toast and a little water ; ou retiring a cup of hot water or if 
there is dosiro for food some beef tea “ The stomach that will 
not digest such a diet as this, must bo a very bad case indeed 
and tho viotim should seek skilled advico at qnee.” From 
this it will be seen that a diseased English stomach requires 
about 12 os. of animal food and 8 oz. of broad, besides beef tea, 
tea, vegetables, pudding, fish, etc. The lowest quantity of 
food absolutely required in England is 28 oz. and for 
hard work f»0 oz. Ou the other hand an Indian labourer 
would th’uk himself fortunate :f lie could got a seer of flour, 2 
chattaeks of dal with salt and some vegetables. A trr. or or 
merchant whose work is More sedentary would flourish eja 
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three qUnrieri of thi3 and a brain worker living a 
highly intellectual life on oven less, For the man of modern 
education who is fairly healthy, even to dream of taking ail tho 
diet recommended by Dr. Davis would be to invito d} r flpepsi» 
at once and premature decline and doath shortly ft*ter. 

If again we compare the quantity of food given to n boy 
in an English school with what is given in India, wo shall 

find that the latter can live and flourish upon a much 

simpler diet. Sometime ago Surgeon Major B. D. Vhsu 
I. M. 8., made enquiries in this respsofc and the result* 

was as follows :—A boy in an English school has tor 

breakfast at 9 A M. tea or coffee, bread with butter or jam 5 
porridge^ fish and eggs; for dinner at 1-20 P*M., hot joints, 
potatoes, greens, milk pudding and tarts, and a< 6-30 
tea, bread and butter. A boy in a French school gets about 
the on me, only chocolate takes the place of tea. This "cod is 
considered to bo insufficient in nutrition* An English College 
diet consists of a first meal of porridge, bread, butter and tea 
at 8 A.M.; a dinner of soup, beaf, vegetables, pudding, milk 
and cheese with beer or cider at 12-45 P.M. ; tea at 5-45 
p. *f, and a supper of bread, butter and tea. In the Lahore 
College on the other hand, two meals are given to students 
The first is in the morning and tho second in the evening. 
An average student consumes about three-fourth roer of wheat 
flour and 1 chi tt a ok of g ... The morning meal consists of one 
dish of some prop«ration of milk, one of dal, olio of vegetables, 
and one of potatoes with clmppatees. The evening meal con¬ 
sists of four dishes, mostly as above. In meat kitchen® one 
dish of meat is provided in the evening. The cost of food is 
from Rs 8 to 9 a month. In the Presidency College Calcutta, 
students aro given two meals a day, one op to 11 A.M. m l the 
other up to 10-35 p.h. 101) boarders require per day rice half a 
nrnund, dal 4 seers, spices quarter of a seer, ghi half a seer, mustard 
oil four seers, salt half a seer, potatoes 10 seers, other vegc- 
tables worth 1-8, fi-m six seers, and meat once a week. They 
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their own arrangements abonfc milk. The costs is Rs. 7-8 a 
month. In the Agra schools and colleges two meals of bread 
dal, vegetables and ghi are allowed and the cost i9 from Rs. 10 
to 12 a month. 

In the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, they have a breakfast 
consisting of rice, chappatis, bread, vegetables, korma and tea 
at 8-30 P M.; a lunch of meat, bread and tea at 1 p.m. • tea or 
milk at 4 P.M., and a dinner of soup, kabab , rice chappatis, 
bread, korma , and pudding at 8 P M. The cost for the bous of the, 
rich is Rs. 42 a month, including supervision, lodging, board, 
medical attendance and games ; for boys of average means it is 
Rs. 15-6 and for poor boys about Rs. 6 to 8. The food of the 
latter consists of 3 chittaks of meat, vegetables, dal, rico and 
chappatis for breakfast, 4 chittaks of milk and biscuits for lunch 
and 2£ chittaks of meat, vegetables, dal and chappatis for 
dinner. 

According to Dr. Vasa the Aligarh dietary “appears to 
be the best, there being more variety and nuitrition in the food 
provided. Meat is not absolutely necessary as the amount of 
nutrition contained in it can be provided for by pulses, nuts 
and other vegetable products of the country. The table of diet 
should be as follows 

6 a. m. Milk 4 chittaks. 9 a.m. Breakfast—rice (for those 
accustomed to it). 4 chittaks, ghi J chittak, dal 1 chittak, green 
vegetables 2 ohittaks, potatoes 1 chittak, salt 10 grains and spices 
in very limited quantities; some preparation of milk like khir , 
rabri occasionally; instead of rice, 4 chittaks of bread may 
be given; light refreshments at 4 P.M. consisting of fresh fruits 
of the season and swoet 3 ; dinner at 8 p. m. consisting of 
chapattis or puris and vegetables as in the morning plus milk. 
The cost will be about Rs. 10 a month. This contains all the 
•dements of nutrition required for ordinary Indian students. 
Things to be avoided—stimulants of all sorts, tobaccr in every forin 9 
hot spices and excess of meat by those accustomed to meat/ Tins 
is a good dietary for fcii Hindu etudentg and should be adopted. 
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No defiaite diolary can bs suggested for adults who ought 
to be able to kuow as to what agrees best with them. An 
assistant surgeon in Madras suggests a mixed diet, but another 
doctor thinks a vegetable diet to be tho best for India and I 
agree with him. In Japan’“a(; the present time the staple food 
ia rico, .along with fish and eggs and certain vegetables, espe¬ 
cially beans and the giant raddish fresh or pickled. At one 
poriod of the new era, there was a rush to eat beef and pork, 
but an anti-foreign roaotion combined probably with the badness 
of the cooking led to a return to the older diet..*.The Japa¬ 

nese ordinarily take three meals in the day, one on rising, one 
at noon and one about sunset. All school students therefore 
hare a meal at mid-day, a great improvement on Indian prac¬ 
tice where boys often seem to pass from morning till evening 
without food ” (Report on the Educational system in Japan, 
p. 422). Under the criticism of foreigners who condemned both 
Japanose food and Japauese dress, efforts were made to im¬ 
prove the diet of students as well as to provide for them a 
better system of exercise and says Mr. Sharpe :—“ These efforts 
have evidently been bearing fruit, for no one would well call 
Japanese studouts, a weakly or seelcly class in these days, in 
faot many strangers remarked to me on their excellent physique 
and their good chests and backs, and Indian students have a weekly 1 
appearance after the sturdy looking youth Japan.” (page 423). 
Our food is often not properly prepared for in most house* 
the modern house-wife docs not do tho cooking herself, 
but leaves it to servants. It is taken very irregularly 
and is open full of acrid oils, chillies and apices. Thu* 
we go on from year to year on insufficient fodd and 
do too much work or live a luxurious lifo and do no 
work and thus fail to assimilate what wo eat. The period of 

longivity never exceeds 69 and the ohief complaints are u/speo- 
sia, constipation, diabetes, li^art and lung troubles, kidue dis¬ 
eases, all leading to early break down and prematura death. 
In some diabetes undermines ths root, in others asthma or rhea- 
xmfcitfia does so. Piles and dyspepsia are also p, evading diseases, 
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W® Hiudus must remember that without reform in'the system 
of diet we cannot hope to survive in the competition wo are now 
meeting with iuevery walk of life. Our ordinary diet of dal, bread, 
vegetables, ghi, rniik, etc., is prououucod by the beet doctors 
to be ali that is required. Only it must bo hotter pre¬ 
pared, with less of sugar, spices and acids and chillies iu order 
to admit of more proper assimilation. The quantity of milk 
and gbi consumed ought also to be increased and means taken 
to improve and increase the supply of both in nil large towns. 
Those most competent to judge think thatourentiug large quantities 
of biscuits, drinking large quantities of tea and coffee and taking, 
other importe d and tinned provisions, are causing much mischief 

In some parts of the coin try like the eastern dist¬ 
ricts of the United Provinces, our cbowka system is 
carried to the absurd length of some castes not taking foo 
cooked even by people of their own families. Iu the lower 
classes also, the iaen9 about the cbowka are very queer and a 
JKahar or Kurmi would never eat food cooked by a Brahman 
v } i0 is not recognized by bis caste. Many a servant of the Sudra 
class would rather starve for days together, than eat food cooked 
by strangers even of the highest classes. Amongst some of the 
Hindus of the upper classes so great is the prejudioo that they 
wo’Id not walk to the cbowka from their place of bathing, but 
would jump into it for fear of polluting themselves by touching 
unwashed ground. Iu the coldest season of the year they 
wonid go to eat with only a thin dlior on, while they would 
journey by the railway starving f<. days together. It is this 
kitcheu religion carried to extreme which is killing all spirit 
of co-operation, all incentive to foreign travel, all mterprize, 
and all fellow-feeling amongst us. A Hindus cooking now 
occupies a large portion of his time and thoughts. In 
the Punjab they have no cbowka and are therefor* 
healthier and more enterprizing than people of other parts 
of India. Iu the United Province* it is at its worst and 
thortfore they are *o backward. In Guzernt and Bongai 




it is not so bad. In Maharashtra and Madras it is re¬ 
ported not to exist. One gentleman who was consulted however 
iftjs. “The chowka system is perfectly scientific and sim¬ 
ple, but it cannot stand the test of western tide, hence we 
must not be very strict about it.” On the other hand Colonel 
K. Prasad says it “serves no useful purpose. It alienates 
people and ie therefore detrimental to good fellow-feeling. 
Every endeavour should therefore be made to bring all the 
members of the family together and there is in my opiuion no 
time more suitable for social intercourse than the meal hour/’ 
In schools dinning in halls is suggested for students of castes 
whose water can be used as is done in Bengal. There is no 
Sastric injunction about this chowka. All that is there, is 
that things cooked in milk or by natural heat are to be treated 
pure like fruit. There is also some reason in not taking food 
cooked by an unclean person or in an unclean place or in un- 
cloan clothes where one comes into contact with unclean people or 
with persons of miscellaneous descriptions. But is there a shadow 
of reason in holding food upon which even another’s shadow 
has fallen to be polluted? The system should therefore bo so 
modified as to suit changing circumstances (I) by allowin * all 
members of a family, a sub-caste, and a caste to diue togothor and 
(2) by relaxing tho present restiictions about eating food 
cooked with or without water ^katchs and pucca), so as to 
ensure health and comfort both at home and in travelling. 
The rules about cleanliness may be retained, but rlt-hout ^ 
much reform, we Hindus shall not only he seriously retarding 
our progress as a nation, but also making ourselves the laugh in 
stock of other people as we are doing. In no other nation 
does the kitchen usurp tho place of roligion as it doa? :n India 
aiud no reform can therefore be undertaken a day too :oon 3 
Tho old system- of teaching Sanskrit is now disappear- 

(3) Improvement in in S even !Mnf ' ,, S 8t our PandiU ’ * 
Eanslrit education Brahman lad formerly commenced *uidy 

at the age of 6 or 7. He wa« taught raiding sud writiug 
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Alphabet and then the Amar Kosha (Vo¬ 
cabulary) and Chanda (prosody). After his Upuayana which 
took place at about 9, he was taught tho Samhita of one of tha 
Vedas to which his family belouged, the rules for performing 
and the mantras relating to the various Sanskaras and three 
Kaudas (sections) of the Grihya Sutras. This took about 5 
or 6 years and carried him np to 14. During the next 6 years 
he generally took up the SiJdhauta Knunadi and the Nayaya 
or other Sastra and at the age of 20 become an ordinary Pandit 
capable of earning about Rs. 15 or 20 a month. If he was more 
ambitious and desired to became a specialist in Grammar, 
Rituals, Logic or Vedanta, he weut on studying for another six 
years or more. But us specialistsdid n >t meet with much 
encouragement from tho Hindu public, ho bad not much induce- 
n?.enb for higher research. This has now been partly changed. The 
late Swami Daya Nanda Saraswati tried to improve this system 
by having the period of education to be about 31 years. In the 
first four years he would teach the boy Sanskrit Ghammar. The 
Angas of the Vedas would take about one and-a-half years. After 
that he would give about a year to the study of Smritis like Manu ; 
tho Valmiki Ramayana, the Viduruitiand another year to( Jyotish) 
Astronomy- The study of Mathematics (Ganita) would take 
4 years and that of philosophy (6 Darshanas) 2 years 9 yoars 
would then be spent in the study of the four Vedas and 
their commentaries and tho remaining period devoted to theoretical 
and practical medicine, the science of war, music and engineering. 
At the end of this period of 31 years the student was expected 
to be an adept “in all the 14 Vidyas, capable of devoting him¬ 
self to his own aud the public good.” But the general opinion 
amongst the more thoughtful portion of the Pandits is 
that such a schema would not produce the scholars which 
the Swami expected to prodnee. The sciences of Grammar 
Rituals and Fuilosophy if properly studied would take not 2 
or 4 but many more years. Tho study of tho four Vedas 
And their commentaries is also scarcely possible in 9 years, 
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nor would three years be sufficient for a theoretical, mucn lew 
b practical knowledge of Hindu medicine, surgery, anatomy 
and philosophy as the Swami thinks. The art of war is a thing 
of the post and Hindu Engineering has more an antiquarian 
than practical interest nowadays. The scheme would more¬ 
over not produce even an all-round scholar after 31 years c, stu y 
•and the man would scarcely find adequate employment in these 
days of competition with modern science. Tua old system 
therefore have to be retained with certain modifications for those 
who aspire to be specialists in any branch of 
modified for the general student. An improvement has a.ru, y 
been made in the old system in some of our Sanskrit Colleges an . 

Schools like the Lalit Hari College in Pilibheet. There • boy of 
good parts is able to pass his Prathama Puriksha at the ageo. 1-, 
his Madbyama at the age of 15 and his Acharya at the age of 
21 or 22. If ho is a lad of ordinary parts ho takes a little 

longer period. 

The course suggested is as follows 
Years. 


5-G 


6-7 


7—8 


8-9 


Booh. 

Pathavli Parts I and II. 

Bala Bbarata, Part I. 

Bala Ramuyana. 

Sanskrit Sopena. 

Sabda Rupavli. 

Dhutu Rupavli. 

Arnar Kosha, Part I. 

Amar Ko«ha, Port II. 

Prathama Pathavli. 

Laghu Kaumadi-Puncha bandni. 
Hitopdesa, Mitralabha, 

Laghu Kaumadi Adadyanta. 
Rngha Vausa, 2 Chapters, 
Valmiki Ramaysua, 1st Chapter. 
Mabubharata, Shila Nirupano. 
Iiitopdesa, remaining portion. 
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<*; Tagbu Kanmadi Bridahtatii. 

Raghu Vansri, Chapters 3 to 5. 
Shruta Bodha, 20 versed 
Taraka Sanghrn Pretyak3ha khanda. 

*i. Laghti Kniimadi. 1 
Taraka Sangraha. J 
Shruta Bodha, 'Whole. 

Pancha Tantra. 

Revision. 



This carries the boy up to the Pratbama Pankaha/ 


n-12 

... Sidhanta ftaumadi Stri Pratynnta, 


Kirata Arjuni Kavya, 3 Chapters. 

12-13 

.4. Sidhatita Kanmadi (chaturarthi kanttt). 
Shishupala Badha, 2 Chapters. 

13—14 

... Sidhanta Kaumndi, Adadyanta. 

Nyaya Muktavli, 1st Part. 

14-15 

*•. Sidhanta Kaumadi, Uttara Kridafctanta. 
Translation. 

£>as Kumara Chnritra, 


This cafriet him up to the Madhyama examination* 


15—1G 

Swara Vaidiko. 

Sabda Katana Manoramn, Punch Sandhi 
(1st Khanda) 

10-17 

••• Saida Katana Manorama, Stri Pratyanta* 


Paribhesbandu Shekhar (2nd Khanda). 

17—IS 

... Blmsaii, and Manjusha (3rd „ 

18-19 

... Stri Praiuyata Sabdendu Shekar, (4th 
Khanda), 

19-20 

... Sabda Katana Karaka. 

Shekbar Karaka, 

Manoram* Karaka (5th Khanda). 
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oO—21 ,,, Maba fihashya Mavanhika. 

Knyata three Ahoika. 

Pratbama Ahnika vivaroa. 

(6th Kharjda). 

Shis ii a complelo coarse in grammar. In other subject* 
the course shall be different. No other improvement is possible 
for those who aspire to go up for the Government examination of 
the Benares College. For those who do not aim to do so, the 
Jtudj of literature, philosophy or the Vedas shoo'd be commenced 
as soon as the boy ha3 passed his first examination. The great 
draw-back is want of encouragement for higher research 
in Sanskrit literature^ In times gone by Native States 
libe Baroda patronized learning by holding periodica i 
examinations of Pandits and giving annuities to those most 
qualified. Many SUastris wore thus encouraged to engage in 
higher philosophical or literary research, even though they wore 
given only Rs. 100 or 125 a year The system, has I am told, 
now been abolished. Other Native States do not also do much 
in this direction. In the interests of our ancient learning I would 
invite the attention of all our Hindu princes and chiefs to¬ 
wards reviving the Baroda system in their states There is 
no reason why prinoes like the Gaik war of Baroda, the Scindhia 
of Gwalior, the H.olkar of Indore, and the Maharaja of Jaipore who 
spend so much on education and givoso muoli in charity, should 
not give a portion of their iponey towards this object. f uosa 
of onr men of wealth who are giving money in charity could 
not also do bettor than individually or through societies em¬ 
ploy a portion of it iu the encourageinont of Sanskrit learning. 
A \<ii«hyu gentleman has lately established a good Sanskrit 
College teaching up to the Aeharya Standard in Piiiblioet. At; 
other has founded a melical school in Delhi. In Ajudina 
^rid Benares there are soverul schools supported 
by private bonefieeuce. All that is now required is tj)ut 
the effort should be .made .n a more systematic manner 
snd ou a better organized scale. It is also worth the cous.dept-* 
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of every Hindu whether the present system of Purohits 
and officiating Pandits should not at onco be made to approach to 
what it was in the Vedic and the epio periods, Le., the ablest 
and the most learned only given these offices as well as invited 
to Sradhas and other ceremonies and that no regard be paid to 
heredity. By this means many of the abuses of the present of 
system of priesthood will be removed and the cause of learning 
and religion greatly promoted. 


The question of religious education is a very difficult ono 
( 4 ) Religions educa- an( * cannot bo solved either by the G >- 
* ioa * vernment or any other agency which 

professes to observe a policy of non-interference in religious 
matters. Private institutions can only solve it and that also not 
fully. Its solution lies more at home than in the school room. 
In timss gone by when students resided with their teachers for 
a number of years, the personal influence of the latter went 
a great way. All eduction was moreover mostly, if not wholly, 
religious and therefore the question did not arise. Now when 
it is imparted in a foreign tongue, after foreign methods by 
teachers and professors professing different faiths, the question 
conies to the front. Parents, guardians and teachers and the gene* 
ral public all feel the necessity of religions education. Most of our 
educated people are however indifferent to religion, and therefore 
one oi the questions asked by me was:—“The educated Iudians 
are said to bo indifferent to religion, without high ideals or 
noble aims in life, more given to treading beaten paths than 
to strike oat new anil useful careers for themselves ; if they 
show any activity at ah, they are more anxious to discuss political 
subjects upon crude or imperfect information, than practical 
topics, moro addicted to talking than doing any thing practical in 
the matter of the social and economic amelioration of their coun¬ 
trymen, Are these complaints true of your educated people 
and if so, tc what oxfcent ? What remedies would you suggest ? 

Iu reply one gentlemau from Bengal says “Tue com¬ 
plaints are true to the lottor. No instruction is imparted to 
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iihsr at home or in school. Families are without reli¬ 
gions life, so giving advic* would be worsa than, useless/' 
Another gentleman from the Madras Presidency says :— All 
that is stated under this question is very true of the English 
educated Indians of our Presidency. Of course there are however 
honorable exceptions. I have not much hope in the present 
generation. Our care and attention must bo directed to the 
nation in the school'? and colleges. Dy greater attention to 
religious studies, by greater attention to the national ideals, 
by attractive presentment of the lives of our holy rishis, 
sages, avatars and heroes, our boys may be inspired to no' 
ler and better lives than the people of the present day. A 
course of after college lectures may be delivered on the great 
national ideals and also on tho noble ideals of other nations 
by competent men in several centres of education. Arrange¬ 
ments must be male to give honorariums to Pandits and 
scholars that will givo lectures on such topic?. The moral 
conscience of the na tion must be roused from the torpor 
of ages by such methods. They (the educated people,) care only 
for money getting pursuits. .They are eager for a compromis¬ 

ing attitude even at the cost of truth and couviction. There is 
religious talk. There is plenty of discussion on religious and 
philosophical subjects, but no feeling or religious ideals. By 
* large majority even this balk is considered as a nuisance, 
materialism and mimmoi worship are becoming th.3 cree l of 
onr educated people.” kSiys another veteran reformer Dewfin 
Bahadur Bighu Nath liio, iC The religious education is 
lately necessary. It ought to be imparted at hone and 

schools, but is not imparted. It must bo deistic, not athiestic, 
materialistic or Vedantic. A Brahman should teach at home. 
Congregational prayers will do good in several directions.” 
Speaking of the religious ten lenoies of our educated men ha. 
says. “ Vo?, very true, remedies are preaching by elders, dis 
ciplin.e* public opinion against their conduct and non-oneorsrrtgeu 
meat by Government and big men. <( No religion is the replr 
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question regarding the religions ideas of tbe educated 
classes. Regarding tbe Mabaratas a gentleman says :—“Hie 
complaints noticed in this question are true of the educated 
people of this part of the country. Education on national 
lines is wanted. Institutions like the Servants of India So¬ 
ciety of Hon’blo Mr. Gokbale should be started and our leaders 
must introduce young educated men into practical politics. 
First batch of educated men on this side anxiously adopted 
European methods of food, dress, drink, habits of thought. 
They had no religious ideas and they did not recognize public 
morality. Latterly there i3 a change and we see reaction 
taking place rapidly.” Surgeon-Major B. D. Yasu, I.M.S., a 
well-known scholar and a keen abserycr of Indian life and 
manners says : —“No religious education is possible in .big na¬ 
tional concerns except moral education. If sectarian education 
is given, it may increase disunion. By religious education. 

I understand a teaching of morality, bhakti, prayer and de¬ 
votion. In colleges where religious text books are taught, the 
boys learn them just as any other university text-hooks. Th y 
would produce no impression on their minds. No congrega¬ 
tional prayqrs* Ours is only an individualistic system and is 
better than others/' Mr. Krishna Kao, a pleader in Nagpur 
says :— <c I am for introdacting religious education iu schools... 
certain hooks should bo prepared and published and once the 
system is introduced, it will get on well. I have no faith in 
congregational prayer. I have however great faith in Hari 
Kirhin/’ Auother Mahratta gentleman says : — u It would be very 
difficultto introduce a common course of religious study in schools 
attended by students of different castes and creeds. Text-hooks 
so arranged and compiled as to give instruction in general moral 
principles and acquaint the student with a general idea of 
religion can only be introduced in such schools. Should the Govern¬ 
ment attempt tu impart it) their schools religious instruction, they 

will have to provide for as many teachers as llm faulxs to which 
the stud eats belong, This appears to bo impracticable, bet 
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13 being expensive. Schools mauaged by private bodies might 
with advantage found clmirs in liberal religion to which they 
belong and should take Utnidst care not to allow the instruc¬ 
tion to drift into a particular groove, India is a nation con¬ 
sisting of different races, professing different creeds and I 
should think it is high time for the leaders of the Communities 
to join together and to introduce the system of common pray¬ 
er. I do hot irtoan the people should cease to practice obsffir* 


vanaes prescribed by their respective religions, but there is 
no reason why all deists should not at certain periods, gather 
together and pray to the common Almighty. I should wish 
Certain schools might well introduce a system of c >mmon pray¬ 
er say once or twice a week, for all the students whatever their 
caste or cree 1. Let me not be misunderstood to be advocating 
the principles of any particular saniaj, for there might be many 
tenots in the present samajes to which people of different 
religion would not be able to subscribe. Almost all impor¬ 
tant religions of India recognize one supreme G\>d, and prayrrs 
should be offered to Him in com .non by student-5 and people 
of different religions during some days of the week or the 
month as the case may be. 

Colonel K. Prasad whom we have already quoted says : 
°There is some truth in the charges thrown at the Indians 
and this in my opinion is due to the fact tbit very few in 
India receive education for education’s sake. They unfortu¬ 
nately are not thorough in the lines they take up. From first < o 
last their one ambition is to mako money. Whatet *r tie 1 / do they 
do on this principle. How to support himself and his children and 
also to leave sulficiont after his death, takes up all the Hindu s best 
time. Try to remove the cause and improvement will follow. 1 am 
fcware that education without religious element is something 
like building a house without foundations. But when s > many 
religions are in the field, it is difficult to suggest how the same, 
school can be made to suit all denominations. Interests of 
the majority might be studied and the majority might vec h r e 
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religious education at home. Parents are tho living 
examples to their children and if they are godly, their children 

will also become like them.,..At one time, I believe con* 

gregational prayer system was in vogue in Indin, but through 
want of knowledge of their own religion, Hindus of Upper 
classes do not go to Mandirs now-a-days. They have given 
up the old customs and have not adopted now ones in their stead, 
llaodirs in old days were the places to exchange ideas, but ns 
education disappeared from the priestly casre, even this means 
<of social intercourse disappeared from Hindu society , )} 

The general result of the enquiry thus is that religious 
e lucation is most necessary and that it must commence at 
home. Congregational prayers do not appear to be suited to the 


traditions of the Hindus, but meetings in temples for exchange of 
thoughts on religion, it citations of Puratias and Itihasas, lec¬ 
tures on the lives of great religious reformers and national 
ideals should bo given from time to time by competent men 
employed lor the purpose. Text-books on the basic principles of 
linduisin should also bo placed within easy reach of the peo¬ 
ple. Says Dr Sir Guru Das 3 B.morjee in his— 1 * Thoughts 
on Education 7 :—If you seek fertile true happiness of your 
clear child, try by every means to awaken in his mind som* 


notion iinper ct as it must be, of Him who is tho supreme 
Good. leach him the name of God, tho priceless gift which 
Idwru in the Purann obtained from his mother when bo was 
only five years old and which gave him bliss beyond measure 
.'■’or endless ages ' But the difficulty arises as to how to do 
it in the absence of all religion in anv sense of the term 
in most of our homes, even in those of the better 
classes. From enquiry we find that even in families of the upper 
ciasses of Hindus in Upper India, Sanscrit is not taught to boys, 
whilst in schools of Pandits and Brahmans where Sanskrit is taught 
religious ideas though imbibed are Tiot regularly instilled into 
the mil > of the child or the youth. The necessity of ? change 
in this respect is therefore apparent and a commencement should 
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be made by the immediate publication in the vernacular of each 
province of catechisms an 1 tracts on the general principles of 
Hindu religion and morality* [ have had sucna Dharma Shiksha 
prepared in Hindi under the advice of several scholars and Pandits. 
It must be dono in oiher vernaculars also. There ought to bo 
two methods of instruction, ( 1) for those who do not rea! 
Sanskrit and (2) for those who do so. It should more-over ba 
so arranged as not to interfere with the boy’s other studies* Too 
following course of religious instruction has been prepared in 
consultation with several omnipotent men. It is merely tantuiva 
and liable to modification as circumstances require. 

Boys— age 5 to 10. 

Books.— (1) Dliaram Shiksha—Large type, 

Bala Ramayana (3) Btuijanmala. 

Method — Reading text in large type, singing blnjans with 
the teacher or at home. Fathers or guardians to ap¬ 
point fixed hours for sacred singing and reading. 

Boys— 11 to 13. 

Books : Isi Ysar Dharann Shikisha one half, 

Tnlsi Das’s Ramayana— Balakanda, Sandhya and 
Bhujans. 

2nd Ye.tr, —Dharma Shikslm remaining portion. Dharma- 
vichar, by the author-1 nisi Das’s Ramayana— 
Ayodhya and Aranya Kandas; singing bhejans, 
Sandhya with word moaning. 

3rd Year Tuls) Das’s Ramayana, remaining portions. 

Method.— Classes for religion instruction to bo bold in 
all schools for half tin hour before school hours. In 
every oitv committees of leading Hindus should 
be appointed to raise funds for employment of re¬ 
ligious teachers. Every boy should be made In 
perform his Sandhya at h mo. For those living 
in school hoarding-houses, arrangements should 
be made for performance uf saudbya morning and 
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evening under proper guidance and a room 
sot *»parfc for tbe purpose. On Sundays and festi¬ 
val days sermons should bo delivered and services 
as well as recitation, suitable for the occasion 
given byjcompetent men appointed for the purpose. 
Boys—14 to 16. 

5thy 6th Years .—Bhagvad Gita with English or Hindi 
translation and word meaning; Sandhya as above. 
English Rumnyana and Mahabharata by R. C. 
Putt, Catechism of Hinduism by S.-C. Vasu* 
Prophets of India by Manmatha Nath Dutt, 
Central Hindu College Elementary Text-book. 

Altthed.—As above. Further arrangements should be 
made for recitations from sacred Scriptures and 
lectures on the lives and deeds of great Indian 
heroes, religions teachers and reformers aud illus¬ 
trations of great religious truths. Iu all boarding¬ 
houses as well as in families singing of hymns 
and stotras should always be practisod. 

No course can be laid down for college students between 
17 and 20 as the strain of study for the university examinations 
is heavy. The following are however suggested as fur¬ 
nishing a continuance of the abovo. 

Hinduism, Ancient and Modern by the author ; Selections 
from lectures of Swamis Ram Tirtba and Vivekananda. 

Epic India by (j, V. Vaidya. Selections from the writings 
of Raja Ram Mohr. a Hoy. 

Bhagvad Gita in Modern Life—by tbe author ; Ramayana 
and Mahabharata by C. V. Vaidya. 

Life and Teachings of Paramhansa Ramkrishna, by Max 
Muller. 

To encourage religious study periodical examinations 
should ho lieid iu various centra under the guidance of a Cen¬ 
tral Examination Committee appointed for each Province. 
This committee should consist of select raeu from district 
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committoes as well as oibers who have shown particular 
interest in the cause of religion. Boys between the ag^s of 
6 and 10 should bo examined orally and in order to encourage 
their education, some prize, however small, should he given to 
each. The examination of boys between 13 and 1C may be 
partly oral and partly written and suitable prizes should be 
given to those who pass. For college students gold and silver 
medals and prizes in books and scholarships should be awarded 
to those who show particular ability iu the cause of religious 
research. 

The Acharya course of the Benares College shows a great 
lack of Vedic research. It should be so modified hs to make 
at the least the Rig and the Yajur Vedas optional subjects 
for the Acharya degree like Nynya, Grammar and Vedanta. Iu 
the whole of Benares from enquiry it was found that there 
were not more than two or three scholars who could propet !y 
interpret the Vedas. In the Dbaramsastras also with the 
exception of private study, I am told no examination is n<*id 
for the Acharya degree. If it is so, the Dlmramsnstra should 
also be made one of the subjects. Specialist in Gram¬ 
mar or Nyaya are not likely to he in so great demand even w ith 
the ntmost revival of Sanscrit as those in the /edas or the 
Dharamsastras. In the ViJyodya College in Colombo they 
train Budhists priests and no one can act m a priest in a 
Budbist house who does not possess a certificate from the 
College. If all Hindus, especially men of oducu' on made a 
similar rale in thoir establishments, they will at once afford a 
great impetus the cause of religious education. A genilenjav 
who i© occupying a high position in the Indian C vil service 
writing to me on the subject of religious education say.*. c< Onrg 
33 a Society much liko that of Europe before the Reforma¬ 
tion and that it should now be our first care to insist upon : t 
least some minimum qualification in our priests.” Sometime 
ago there was a talk of founding a eh dr tor hiijhc; Sanskrit 
reecarch in the Benares College aud a uumber of - hoiarslnpf 
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were proposed to be given to graduates who engaged them 
selves in the work. The scheme does not appear to have 
made much advance, but I most earnestly hope that it will 
be pushed through in the interests ot higher Sanscit learning. 
It is not the old class of Pandits but graduates who may be 
expected to take up higher Sanskrit research and advance 
he cause of religious truth. Translations of the sacred books 
of tho Hindus have already been published both by European 
ns well as Indian scholars. The latest addition to the subject 
is the series just started in Allahabad by Messrs S. C. Vasu 
and B. D. Vasu, Translators of the Sidhhanta Kaumadi and 
scholars of welUlcuown repute both in as well as out of India. 
They have already published the Is a, Ivena, Prasaua, Mundaka 
and Mondukya Upanisbads, with most scholarly not^s and a 
translation which is a great improvement upon many of the 
existing ones. The other books of tho series will include 
the Vedanta Sutras with ten commentaries, the Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vaisheshika and Yoga with commentaries, the 
Mitakshara, the six Vedaugns and some of the Puranas and 
Up vedns. The work will be a monument of Indian scholarship 
as it has been entrusted to woll-knv.vn scholars. There are 
thus cither already existing or fast coming into existence means 
for the study of our religions literature and philosophy for those 
who are inclined to it. Only tho inclination is required. An 
ordinary knowledge of Sanscrit grammar which can be had from 
any of the grammars published after the new method with 
a short course in one or two Kuvyas like Kum&fsarabhava 
an 1 Raghuvansa and prose works like tho Hitopdeasu, wiil enable 
nu English knowing Hindu to continue his religious study in 
original or with tire aid of works like the Sacred bonks of 
the Hindus, in tire various vernaculars al > translations of 
ino'd of our standard works have been published. There is there¬ 
fore no lack of material in this respect. Fur schools teaching 
Sanskrit r he method adopted in the Laiit Ilari Tatsala in Pili- 
1'Le l is that up to tho Piathauia Pariksha boys aro given religious 


education, orally in the first school hour of fifty minutes by i 
teacher who reads to them a verse or two from some well-known 
book nml commente upon it. They are made to copy it down in 
their note book and are periodically examiued in the sub¬ 
ject. On holidays they meet in a club and give lectures on 
religions subjects like bliakti, dana, gjana &c. Aftfer the 
Prathama Paisksha and up to the A chary a standard they 
are made to study Manu and Mitakshani in a critical manner. 
The scheme is defective in that it does not give a boy iuaigbu 
into the best portions of our religious literature probably because' 

1 he strain of examination is too great for bitfi. But if so, thef 
strain in the case of the Pandits should be relaxed so as to 
make their education more useful. The system in Pilibheet may 
with the necessary modifications be aiopteJ in all Sanscrit 
schools. Por those who are reading Sanscrit in Colleges 
University course gives them ail the preliminary teaching and 
if they are inclined to advance their religious education, they 
can most easily do so both in the College as well as in after 
life, by the study of books like Manu, the Mababb nab, the 
Upanishads &c. Many a Hindu feels his burdens of life consi¬ 
derably lightened and his life made happier and more peaceful 
by bis continuance of religious study in life on the basis of 
what he read as part of his University course in the college. 

So long as there is hope of wordly success, the bodily 
organs are healthy and working properly, and there is power 
of "enjoyment of the things of this world, religion does not 
occupy a prominent position in the thoughts of m st of ns. 
But with old age and bodily decay creeping in, some thing other 
than worldly comfort is required to prop us up and those who 
did not take to religion in the best years of ibeir life, M ^ 
when it is too late. This, I am afraid, is the general con htion of 
.our eduoatedmen at the present day. Their less educated country¬ 
men sot them a better example in this respect. They show 
gloom and more cheerfulness of temper and peace of rnnd, 
a greater desire to benefit their fellow uien, more liberality m 
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•tiipioyiiig iiieir wealth in works of public usefalri£3S than 
those who have received a modern education. Of the 
inany dharamsalas, teiiiples, ghats 9 btidgee and other 
'works of public utility we &ee around us iri our eitiec 
and places of pilgrimage, >Ve find but few built by our men oi 
education And tho great majority by those whom we 
deSpise as unediicated. Tiie tendency of all modern 
education is to make men more individualistic. Most men more¬ 
over fiiid nd time for anything exdept what britlgs them their 
daily bread. With others there is a JisincllrUtion to do any 
thing that d»eb not concern this World. Worry and know¬ 
ledge of their present condition kill hot a few. No wonder 
iiiost of the educated Hindus become gloomy and devoid of cheer¬ 
fulness and bouyancy of temper. Wants have greatly increased, 
but the avenues of employment instead of widening are 
becoming contracted. All this has a most depressing efFoct upon 
the national mind and to keep this despondent spirit from 
growing, a strong sense of religion and faith in God are 
necessary. These are scarcely fostered by tho present system 
oi education and unless a change is made by the introduction 
<,f a Fvstem of religious education from the very beginning, the 
condition of things promises to become worse. It is therefore 
the doty* of all who have welfare of the community at heart 
ti> devise early steps to save the situation. Tho older and 
the les* educated class of man have fewer wants. And 
nre bus happier than he younger generation. The latter should 
jdso learn to keep their wants down as much as poanble and 
coffer lose sight of the ancient ideal of renunciation, by doing so 
aii j Increasing means of employment, through more attention 
towards industrial enterprise, with faith in God arid themselves 
they Will make themselves and others happy. 

The question of reform in oar marriage institutions lias 

(S Reform In *.«- beeD to the front durin * th * la8 ‘ 26 
riago inttitat oiife years and efforts have been made both 
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by public bodies as well as individuals to raise the marriage* 
able ages of boys and girls, prevent wusteful expenditure ia 
marriages and taking of mouey by fathers of bride-grooms 
from fathers of girls on such occasions. The Government also 
passed a law raising tho ago of consent to 12 for she offence of 
rape under section 37(5 of the Indian Penal Cpdo. These 
efforts have borne some, but not the desired, fruit. 

To ascertain the real state of affairs in this respect the 
following questions were addressed to some of ppr leading 
men :—What is the usual age « i marriage for boys iu your part 
of the country ? Is it conducive to health and physical deve¬ 
lopment? If not, what changes ought to be made in it and 
how could they best be carried out in practice? fjow could 
the system of taking large sums of money from fathers of girls, 
now prevalent in some parts of the country^ be bo^t stopped.? 
What.progress has been made iu marriage reform in your part 
within the last 25 years. Is popular fueling against or iu 
favour of earlj’ marriage of boys ? 

Do you advocate the system of excluding married boys 
from the matriculation classes followed in some of our schools ? 

How far do the marriage ciis’otns of your people interfere 
with the growth of a.spirit of enBrprize among your youth ? 

At what ago are girls generally married in your parts and 
at what age should they be married. What are the popular 
prejudices prevalent on tjjo subject ?” 

The replies show that tho marriageable ago of boys 
fits been raised in some parts of the country to 16 and 
t*veu 18, and that of girls from 10 to 12, that the practice 
of taking money from fathers of girls still obtains amongst tho 
educated c’assesnwhoar' the greatest offenders in this respect* and 
that married boys are not excluded from matriculation 
classes, jn gghnoUn The system of early marriage is condemned 
throughout, b :t the. oniy remedy suggested is education of 
public opinion. Dewan- Bahadur Ragku Nath Rno says : u f( 
marring® means sexual intercourse, it take place for u.rlca in the 
Will to 18th year and females from the ye^r. J.fc is pre- 
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Tcial to health and physical development. The age of con¬ 
sent should be raised to IS or 14 years. Taking money by 
bridegrooms is prevalent and the practice is on the incroase, 
Jf tho Hindu Jaw be correctly understood by ihe peoplo 
and if they are convinced, that girls may remain unbetrothed 
or unmarried for any length of time, tho pernicious practice 
would! disappear.' JJr. Nnrayan Ayer, High Court Vakil of 
Madura says : “ If by marriage is meant nuptials and not the 
betrothal, which h erroneously called marrige as it has now he* 
come irrevocable, then boys are married at 18 and 19 and girls at 
13 or 15. It is unhealthy and injurious to physical develope- 
nient. It is extremely difficult to postpone the time of nuptials, 
wo must wait for spread of views of physiology amongst our 

people....Popular feeling is not sufficiently strong against 

early marriage of boys.” Mr. Mabesh Chandra Ghoso of 
Baukura in Bengal s^ys Tho usual age of marriage for 
bovs is from 14 to 18. It has a suicidal effect upon health and 
physical developement. If the marriageable age of boys and 
girl 9 bo increased, if girls be educated and boys be given a 
choice in selecting brides, then and then only only can the 
system of taking money from brides fathers bo averted. 
Amongst the Mahnitas also the replies show that Iho marriage¬ 
able age for bcyp is from 14 to 20 and for girls between 10 and 12 
and only in rare cases later on. There i9 a difference of opinion 
ns to whether tho age of marriage for gills should be raised to 
16 or not. Mr. Vishnu Kao Krishna Phatak of Siubaldi, C. P. 
gays : “ If girls are mairicd sny at 12 to youths of 15, tho 
match would he nil that could be desired. I am ptrongly of 
opinion that allowing girls to grow up to 16 years and mor« 
and then to marry them is not very safe in India and ought to 
be discouraged.” But another gentleman from the Bombay §ido 
who would have the marriage of girls at 1G says : (t The popular 
prejudice p evalent on the subject is that a gir! whose marriage 
is pospoi *d till at; advance! age is likely to go astray. This 
;» a vain f ar an4 it needs no reasoning to expose its hollows 
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Tlie beauty of the situation lies in the fact that the ob¬ 
jection is seriously taken by those who are also against widow 
marriage, and with whom it would be a blasphemy to argue 
that it is forced widowhood and not marriage at an advanced 
ago which might in certain cases load to bad moral results* 
Another hindrance in tho way of the desired reform is the be¬ 
lief that a man attains demerit iu case he suffers to marry his 
daughters after puberty. This is no doubt tho chief objection, 
but it i3 sure to be over-come by a few salutary examples amongst 
the leaders of the com nuuity. There are several worst things 
which people do in every day-life, some of which are not sanc¬ 
tioned by the SfUSTius au i others specially condemned. AU 
these, the people prait'.c© bliu lly on the ground of custom.” 
Oolouel K. Prasad praises the Burunse system of marriage 
which is only a civil contract and cun be put au end to at any 
time. u No. boy thinks of getting married unless he is in 
a position to support a wife. He is seldom under 20 when he 
does so. Marriage system of Burma is, iu my opinion a perfec¬ 
tion and simplicity.” Bat no one would care to make marriage 
a civil contract iu [n lia. That woullb* against all Hindu 
tradition. In the United Provinces marriage of girls at the 
ago of 8, 9 and 10 is still common in all classes of people of the 
upper ranks iu the eastern districts. In the western port-on 
the age has been stea lily raised from 9 or 10 to 12 and 13 and 
there is now little opposition to it oven amongst the orthodox 
or the women. In Punjab it i3 eveti better. The chief 
offenders are the upper classes. Unless they reform nothing 
can be done. One gentleman from Bombay proposes :igid 
©x communication and legislation against the taking of money 
by fathers of bridegrooms from fathers of brides, i?id no 
legislation is possible and the only remedy is that adopted in 
some pans of the country, vL , l determination on the part of 
fathers of girls rather to marry them in families of lower elL - \ 
than to pay for marriage in families bettor than theirs 

Our raardpga system is thus bu if y iu need of lourm. 
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from the nation, ruining tho health 
of our men and women, causing premature declino and 
death and yet sad to think how even those men of education 
who decry it in public assemblies, have not the courage to 
reform it at home. No religions or social reform is possible 
without the restoration of the manhood of the nation, and all 
classes of people should therefore see that for boys at least 18 
and girls 13 is the marriageable age. 41} religions teachers 
ought also to direct themselves towards this. It would be a 
happy day for Judia when the bridegroom and pile bride realized 
the significance of the marriage ritual and uttered ij, themselves 
ns they did in the past. 

The Hindus are a very charitable people, witness the ninny 
(6) Reform iji Chari- acts of private henefloeppe found in all 
parts of the country especially in places 
of pilgrimage. Hundreds of Dhurusahs and Ayvachetrus have 
been built by these people everywhere. The bridge at Luebman 
jhnla and the roads and the bridges on tl way to Badri Natl} 
and other lirthas all testify to opr spirit of .eligious devotion. 
Tho Annacbetras for the distribution of food to beggars ip 
Benares, Jlaidwar, Mathura and other places are ipaintained at 
a cost of thousands of rupees, while the ghats on the banks pf 
-mr sacred streams and rivers, the costly temples of Benares, 
idmlraben, Ayodhia and others places, above all tho incomes 
‘•■'joyed by the priests of several places and tho princely stylo 
in which the Deads of our religious fraternities live, bespeak 
of the liberality of the Hindu public ip the most eloquent 
manner. Jp J?.ikbikesb for instance, thpre are opened from 
November to April about a dozen establishments for feed- 
ing more than 2000 beggars every day. One of these is 
source of grout public convenience, as it provides ac- 
co nm< laticn uud other means of comfort to pilgrims all 
the way from Hard war to Badri Nuth. The rest merely feed 
tieggnrs. Tho tola’ money sp ont in these es uhlishinents is 
neve; less than or e Lc of rupees a pir, Below is given the up- 
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proximate annual Income of five of tli3 principal religious 
ostalisliments of Kankhai. 


Establishment. 

Incomo from landed 

Other sources 


property. 

like gifts, &e. 


Rs. 

11 s. 

(1) Nirmala^ Akhara 

.» 12,003 

3,000 

to 

O 

o 

rr 

S3 

... 8,000 

2 ,000. 

(3) Panohaiti „ 

... 18,000 

2,000 

(•i) Maha Ninvani „ 

... 15,000 

15,000 

(5) Niranjuii „ 

... 10,0 JO 

10,0 JO 


An establishment known as Ohhi jni Cbetan Deva has lately 
been built at a cost of more than 2 lacs of rupees and accommo¬ 
dates about 233 sulhus. Wh it would such splendid incomes not 
do for the cause of religion and religious educition, were th*y I* it 
properly applied ? The same is the cv ^ in other places also, In 
Benares besides the temples of Vdsva X.ith, Qopalji, Durga and 
Bhairon with incomes from offerings varying from Rs, 10,0 )0 
to Rs. 1,00) a year, they have about 30:J establishments, largo 
and small, for feeding beggars and the quantity of grain an l 
food daily distributed therein charity conns to more than a lac 
of rupees in the mouth. And yoc tiio complaint overy where is 
that all this charity goes more to support th»u lie vagabond than 
the really deserving poor or the devout. In Slathura and * vlr.i 
ban the income of the principal temple •• is v *ry hu ge. And yot 
few of them ara doing anything to forwird the cause of rclig.on 
or religious education. In Ayodhiu it is the same, xiie character 
of some the Gosaius and priests of these establishments is very 
low and licentiousness often reigns supreme in the nemo £ 
religion. 

In order to ascertain the actual state of affairs the following 
questions were sent for reply to those ah:- could give some efi- 
uite information on the subject. 
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u What kinds of charitable and religions endowments are 
BiQfci common in your part of tie country ? Is the money en¬ 
dowed devoted to the purpose for which it was intended ? If 
*‘Otj how could it best be regulated ? 

A large portion of our wealth is now spent in misdirected 
charity to the detriment of more important and useful public 
works. Is it so in your parts of the country? *\Vhat should 
be done to remedy this ? 

What is the condition of those who live on charity in you? 
parts and how can it be improved ?” 

The replies show that most of the religious institution 
are everywhere mismanaged, that the money is ill-spent, that 
corruption is widespread and that out of those who beg, a very 
large portion do so because begging is more profitable than 
working. Speaking of Madras temples and maths a gentleman 
says:—More attention is paid to structure than to worship. The 
incomes of endowments which consist generally of lands are 
not utilized for the purposes intended by the grant” Regaru- 
ing maths Mr. Ayar of Madura furthor says : li They are ins¬ 
titutions founded by religious teachers for teaching a particular 
school or system of philosophy . they have in course of time 
acquired enormous property from devo tecs and from zamindara 
and kings who were followers of that particular school. Several 
of them especially non-Brahmin ones have ceased to be centres 
of usefulness and Lave become dangerous plague spots in our 
community. Money is freely spent upon women, upon litiga¬ 
tion and upon idle festivals. The chatrm (places for giving 
food and accommodation of travellers to sacred shrines nnd 
Tiraths,} have also become useless after the advent of the vail* 
way. Their funds are abused by the trustees and lacs Of 
rupees by way of annual income time set fr> 0 now by the grea^ 
ter facilities of railway ccmiirtnn'cation, await the advent of 
proper legislation for their utilisation to other pressing needs 
of the people”. 
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Tho only way in which this can be done is to have associa¬ 
tions for reform in public and religious charities ia all parts of 
the country. They should investigate into the uature of each 
religious and charitable endowment within their province, see 
how far tho intentions of its fouuJor are beiug carried into 
effect amt the funds properly applied by those iQ charge, and 
take proper steps against those who are not fulfilling the 
objects of the trust. One of such associations will be the chief 
and the others subordinate ones in a province, The former 
will bo loc ated in the place which has most charitable and re¬ 
ligious institutions. Benares will be in )sc suited for the United 
Provinces and branches may be established in various other 
religious centres like Allah ib id, Ayodhia, Mithura and flard- 
war. These local associations should also control minor 
charitable institutions in the neighbouring districts. If these 
bodies exchange views and study each others methods of work 
from time to time, it will be a real step gained. In all associations 
the members will, as far as possible, be such leading Hindus 
whether laymen or those bdunging to religious fraternities, as 
may be willing to work. Their agmits will enquire and they will, 
publish the history of each endowment and charitable institution 
making such suggestions for reform as may be necessary. 
At the outset there will be so no opposition on the part of 
persons who may bo unwilling to have their affairs exposed to 
the light of public criticism. lu nnuy cases it may neces¬ 
sary to appeal directly to tho founders or even resort to 
the courts for the purpose. But the wot k will bo a real stop 
in religious reform. In the Uuiiod Provinces suer: ar 
association was lately established thr ugh the efforts 
of the late Hon’blo Uai Bahadur Ida Nilml CLnnd 
and is trying to collect information aboul econo of tho 
temples there. But in order to bo successful its work 
must be carried on more regularly and persistently n?:d through 
better agency. Each head association should have an Hcao* 



rary or paid Secretary arid a number of assistants to collect- 
and digest the information and publish it from, time ^ o time. 
If an Honorary Secretary cannot be had, a paid Secietary 
inav b 9 employed. Rs. 100 a month tor tho tsecietary and 
Es. 100 for his st.ff, and Rs. 200 for printing and other charges 
ought to be sufficient in ordinary cases and those who are 
making charitable gifts cannot do better than devote a por¬ 
tion of their money towards the work of such an association. 
In the United Provinces if the requisite sum were forthcoming, 
many would be glad to take up the work. The 
reason why our charity seldom goes to deseiving objects 
that there is no one to point out to donors in an unbim*ed 
manner the objects deserving their beneficence. If the 
lecturers and agents scut out by such an association took np 
work in right earnest, they will soon be able to turn the cm- 
rent of thought into the proper channel. After all the ilarwati 
or the Bania or tho chief or tho raja who gives money for 
religions and charitable purposes, means well and it approach¬ 
ed to in tho right spirit, there is no reason why he should not 
respond to the call of reform. With the charities of tho Hin¬ 
dus better regulated, religious reform will ba the work of a 
few years. Too great a stress cannot therefore bo laid upon 
tl is and the sooner wc move in tho matter the better for the 
cause of religion. The opposition to that very small measure of 
reform which has lately been brought into th-j Supreme Council <>y 
Dr Rash Behori Ghoso is not from tho general Hindu public who 
would welcome the light of the day to bear upon religious institu¬ 
tions, but from iboee who dread interference in their present 
enjoyment of tho wealth of others. It is they who are oppoa 
ing the measure with the cry of religion in danger. It doe3 
rot an at more than giving those interested in a religions or 
charitable institution power to move the District Court for 
m counts and if the managers of such endowments were honest 
people, they of all others would welcome it. If 



they are afraid of public opinion being brought to boar upon 
tbeir actions, it is because they feel the screw to bo loose some¬ 
where. The opposition, will it is hoped, not deter the Govern¬ 
ment from giving the public an inexpensive and easy method 
of controlling religious establishments. The present proce¬ 
dure has been found to he too cumbersome and expensive for 
the purpose and ought to give place to something simpler and 
less costly. 

The question of the re-admission of those who have returnod 

(7) Re-admission from foreign travel as well ns of repmtaut 

of converts and those converts is also a vcrv critical question, 

who, return from * ' 

foreign travel- The figures of the censuses of 1881, loJl 

and 1901 show tint in the first there were 7,432, in the seconn 
7,232 and in the third 7,037 Hindus out of everv 0,009 popula¬ 
tion. The loss in 20 years was thus 395 per 10, 00 or about 2 
per cent, in the total population. On the other ban 1 all other 
religious gained in numbers daring this period. 1 ho 51 - ! > Ians 
rose from 1,794 to 2 122, the Sikhs from 73 to 75, tho 13u luhists 
from 135 to 322 and the Christians from 73 • •» 93 in 
every 10,009. Our prejudice against those who have travelled 
in foreign countries his also suocceled in further depriving us 
of the services of those who would have otherwise he m aur 
host supporters. In order to ascertain ihe rosult of the agitation 
that has been going in this respect for the last 29 or g5 years, 
the following question was circulated:— 

At what age are your youths generally sent to foreign 
countries for education ? How far is it desirable to send 
youths at this age for the purpose ? What should be the 
conditions under which they should be sent, in order to get 
the best results from their education ? What is the condition 
of caste prejudices on the subject in the various im¬ 
munities of you parts ?” 

The replies showa marked disinclination towards sending 
very young students to foreign countries wL i/st in wine i. r t, of tK 
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ill a strong prejudice against re-admitting those 
into the caste who have retnrned from foreign travel. 
3n the Punjab, and the western portion of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the prejudice is fast disappearing and in some of 
tli© Hindu communities like tho Yaishyas, the Khatris 
and the Kayasths tho going or coming of a student 
abroad scarcely excites notice. In other parts o£ these 
provinces like Benares, England returned Hindus are not 
yet openly admitted into the caste though every one eais 
and mixes with them freely in private assemblies. In Madras, 
Narayana Ayar tells us that the prejudice was strong in 
Brahmins, but of late it is Wearing out, several with their 
families have gone to Burma and Siugupur and returned 
homo without undergoing p-aytischitta. In tho Central 
Provinces Mr. Krishna Ilao says that he could not say 
about the other communities, but could confi lently say about his 
own caste that they were very tolerant. “ Going to foreign 
countries has not been considered as anything abominable or 
against religion. Even the older type of people feel satis¬ 
fied after penance were done after returning from foreign 
countries.’* Another gentleman from the Bombay side tells 
us that in the Central Provinces and B*rur and in tho 
Mahratta community in particular, the prejudice against 
foreign travel is not appreciable in magnitude. u Many torc ign 
travelled gentlemen are admitted without prayaschilta which 
itself is not much expensive an l would satisfy the religious 
scruples of even the most orthodox and be convenient to 
an accomodating man.” In Bengal we are told that amongst 
the orthodox there is still prejudice, but it is fast disappearing 
amongst the younger generation. So far therefore tho signs are 
hopeful. The other portion of the question viz tho age av 
which toys should be sent abroad is of oven greater importance. 
The general feeling in India is that none should go before bo 
is 10 or 20. If he goes for the Indian Civil service be must 
have a three years training iu India after passing his in at non- 
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lafion. If bo is intended for any other profession, htistfteis 
or industry, be should bo given every possible training that 
can be had in India. Col. K. Prasad has some Very pertinent 
remaiks on the subject, w India is unfortunately not a free 
country and il.3 people do not Understand what libertjr means. 
An Indian youth therefore when he goe3 out of India and Mixes 
with people brought up in a different atmosphere* ffcefe 
os if he has coi.no out of a cage and loses all control oter 

himself* Ho attempts to fly, but not knowing thereto and 

there being no one to guide him, he often goes astray, sepecially 
if lie has unlimited command of money, Expenditure of 
money to certain parents might not mean much, but the boy falls 
into bad company, learns bad habits of drinking, gambling and 
neglects his education* The loss itisuch cues in my opinion is ir¬ 
reparable and in case of middle class people simply ruinous. 
The Indian parent who sends*his boy to foreign country sees 
only the bright side, but oven if he returns successful, 
ho finds him looking down upon himself and the other 
members of the family as inferior people. His hen * gets 

swelled and lie becomes impertinent to those who had a 

light to h : s gratitude. My strong recommendation is that ooforo 
a youth is sent out of Itidn:., a legal obligation should be drawn 
stating clearly the terms and conditions under which he < sent 
and what is to be expected of him when he returns successful. 
But this would not bo possible in the case of a father and s< », 
though it may be so in the case of those sent out by public bodies 
or joint families. Another thing which is very rightly sugrjo ted 
by the (Jolouel is tint parents a hoold not be too liberal with 
their money. Keep the youth in comfort by all m< tnsbut 
no allowance should be given ter luxury or drink. The Govern 
ment have nr/nt opportunely oome forward to * lie help of the 
Indian community in the matte/ of education in England. 
The bureau of information now establish^ in London bus been 
placid in charge of a gemleman whose sympathi s with India-. 
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students are well-known ami if parents ami stulerifcs would 
place themselves midrirhis guidance, they would never regret it. 
On the contrary they Would find their confi lartce amply repii l 
in saving of money, saving of fcinn ail l trouble an 1 whit is 
above all, prevention of the youth from going astray, or 
falling into evil company, With better hopes of success in the 
line of stu ly or pr >fe*sion rho^en. parents an 1 guardians 
who wish to send their dhildreu abroad must in their own 
interest co-operate with this bureau. Students would also do 
well to remember that recent events haVe brought a groat 
change of public fueling in England, and that it is most 
necessary that by their habits and Wavs of living thoy should 
regain the ground they have lost, otherwise they might find 
restrictions seriously affecting their future placed in their way. 

The ra-admission of converts has always beon a very vexed 
question. The Sostras sanction it on performance of pvaya 
chiila. But popular fooling is against it. The Ary a Samaj 
has tried to solve it not only by readmitting those who 
had become Maliomedana or Christians into its fold, but also 
by hiking those who were born as Christians orMahomedatis into 
tho Sunoj It lias thus become a proselyting agency which is 
n great innovation upon the spirit of conservative Hinduism. 
But it is a sign of the times that as state! above, its action in 
lately admitting an Englishman into its fold was not only not 
refute! by the orthodox people of Delhi but approvingly wit¬ 
nessed by thousands. Orthodox Hinduism should now also move 
anti by devidng so.mo easy and cheap form of Prayaschitta, like a 
bath in the G mg«s at Hirdwar or iu some other sacred place, 
re-ndmit those who have gone to o*ber faiths. Otherwise it shall 
ave to witu. as not only the decline in its nu nbers but also cre¬ 
ation of enemies from amorgst those whom it could easily 
hove as its best friends. Tills is one of the most pressing questions 
of reform and ought to engage' serious attention. 
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the number of our population is due to 

our declining vitality as a race, and onr 
defective social and religious institutions. 


The result of our enquiry in Ibis respect shows that the 
Mahomednns and the Christians possess a much greater 
degree of vitality, and thus live longer than the Hindus 
every-where. Adoption of foreign articles ot food and drink, rapid 
increase ip the family without increase of menus of subsistence, 
sedeutniy habits of a large number of our people, early and im¬ 
proper marriage, worries of iamily life, al. coutrijjut i to out low 
vitality. Tho Hindu, as remarked by au experienced doctor, 
<* piaturos early and dies early. No value is attached to life; in 
tact the body is considered only as a dungeon for the soul, from 
wbiih the sooner it gets out the better. Coming to this 
world is considered as a punisbpitnt and his one aim is tp get 
mt oi it as soon as possible. A sad tiutb tin-', but not oue 
which is sanctioned by our religion. That the body to be 
picpe ly cared lor is one of the great injunctions of ml the 
sastras and its neglect is bald to be sinful. Ihe first prayer 
of every Aryan in the morning is * Way all my bodily organs 
and souses, those of speech, sight, hearing and vigor grow m 
perfection.” 

The present system of education, our own social, domestic 
and religious conditions and the system of oxainiind s followed 
j Q r.ur Indian Universities all contibate to this. Several inipoitant 
changes have of Into been made in the first of <'.a- Jb 
cannot yet be said to fulfil the educational needs of the 
country. The defects as noticed by one of our referees nr. that 
maximum of time is devoted with the minimum of good results, 
because (a) of defective method ot teaching, (b) too much 
banco on beys and abstracts, and (p) too much time devoted to 
study. Boys read for C hours in school and ti boms t ut 1 
school. This is too much for their ago. The school rooms in 
most parts of tho country have uo proper arrangements for 
Jight, natural or artificial. The school books arc often orirto 
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intact type, oa bad paper and are very highly priced, one or 
more firms having the monopoly of some books. The same charge 
can be laid even against some of the college book* also. The 
school hours from ten to three, are entirely nnsuited to India, 
They interfere with the health of the boys and are the cause 
of the many diseases now prevailing amongst them. Mr. 
Vishnu Rao Pathak of Nagpur is especially strong upon this 
aud says that if you have three hours of school in the morning 
and three in the afternoon for 218 days in the year, during 
which most schools work, you get 1,373 hours work while 
according to the present system you get only !,?00 hours. 


In most parts of the country children are put to school too 
early, even at tho age of 3, and commence reading English, where*- 
by they get in the words of Dewau Bahadur Raghunath Rio 
premature debility, crooked intellect an I n° morality. * Co 
remove these complaints boy3 should read at home or in 
vernacular indigenous schools up to the age of 9 or 10 
and leavu all that is navy taught in the primary standard in 
their own vernacular with recitation of Sanscrit slokas. In this 
course rudimentary literary education njay be combined with 
some rudimentary scientific or technical instruction. The 
scheme pf study adopted by the Bengal National Council of 
Educatipn may be adopted in other parts of tho country with 
pertain modifications. The chief features of the scheme, viz 
object lessons, froe-haud drawing, a? well as story tolling, so as 
to inspire in tho boys a Ipve for their country, ujay usefully bo 
adopted all over India. As suggested by the council tho 
course of instruction shpuM, as far ^s possible, b-> oral without 
refinance to text books. The second stage which carries the 
boy up to the matriculation standard should extend to 6 or 1 
years and while special attention fpnst be paid to his receiving 
education in English, a classical language, his own vernacular 
history, geography and matboinatie: must be combined with 
; omo technical instruction. In this ay by the time ho passes his 
r.\r; tricula.tjoo, or school final or school leaving certificate erainina* 
lion, ho ^ouid possess sufficient goneral ax^ l technical know- 
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to enable him or his parents to chose either the liter¬ 
ary or the scientific for his college course. If ho takes up 
the literary, he may go up to the B. A. or the M. A ; if the 
scientific, he will study the subjects prescribed for it. If he 
takes up the technical course, he should be so trainod as to 
be able to manage a small factory not requiring the investment 
of much capitah The aim should now be to produce the maxi¬ 
mum of result with the minimum of strain. At present it is 
much the other way. 


The position of our women has greatly to do with our pre¬ 
sent condition. Regarding the education of girls and women the 
opinion of those consulted is that though the old prejudice against 
their education is fast disappearing, there is still much difference 
of opinion ns to how they should be educated. Some are of opi¬ 
nion that up to the age of 8 boys and girls may be educated in 
mixed schools. But this would not be practicable in a country 
like India. Were it not for the purdah, the Baroda system of 
imparting instruction in public schools to all girls, married and 
unmarried, through well-behaved female as well as male teachers, 
may be held up for general adoption. But the habits of the peo¬ 
ple and their prejudices in the matter of pardah cannot be ignor¬ 
ed and we shall have gradually to create a number of good female 
teachers and employ them in the female schools of the country. 


The resuits of the high education of w >ruen have hitherto 
beon not quite satisfactory in most parts oi India and the general 
opinion is that those who have received it, have become too refin 
ed to undertake the ordinary duties of an Indian household an 1 
that bv their habits of extravagance they have made both thorn- 
selves and thoir families miserable. Colonel K. Prasad thinks 
that the general education oi girls should be up to the th stan¬ 
dard, whilst in the case of t who art) in ’.lined to it higher oJ 
cation may ha given. “ If she (a girl) has taste for higher educ- 
atio'i let her have it by all moan® If o foals inclined to get 
married let her do so. If she is inclined to take to any otuor pr^ 


ession like teaching, music, medicine, hi her do so, 8he should 
not be allowed to think that she hbould either get manied or she 
will remain a burden to her parents or brothers. It is this idea of 
helplessness which makes a girl 30 submissive and the husband ia 
some cases so painfully tyrant. Under tho present system there is 
no equality, altogether no fairness.” This is the ideal to aim at, 
Uot how far it can bo successfully achieved in the near future h a 
question. There is however no doubt of the fact that tho treat¬ 
ment accorded to women, even in the best and most enlightened 
families, in spite 01 ail that ha^ been written or said regarding 
them during all these years, is often bad in the extreme* Not only 
do they not do any healthy work or exercise to ensure health of 
the body, as did their predecessors in the past by engaging 
in the manual duties of tho household, but most of 
them pass their time either ip listless conversation or 
in reading novels or k trashy books and ruin their healths and 
become victims to diseaee, premature decay and untimely 
death. In some p«*rts of the country ideas of respectability 
have stopped tboir going to bathe in the local river or tauk 
ia the morning. In other parts where respectable females used 
to draw water from wells, water works have stopped this me¬ 
thod of exercise. In places where recitations of Puronas and 
Itibasas used to take place they nre now discarded All this 
lias had a most pernicious eflhct upon the health pf our women 
and some reform is immediately necessary. The way in which 
they are feasted during pregnancy, tho small, unhealthy, unven- 
idated rooms they arc generally shut ip dufiug confinement, the 
things they gst to eat during this critical period of their 
byes, the way in wjuch all fresh air is rigidly excluded 
fr orn all their surroundings, all moke it a wonder how so 
many of them survive the treatment they receive. And yet 
so powerful 3 tho force of custom that even those who regret 
it cannot venture to rise above if. 

It u also worth serious consideration whether in 
Qtdn to *ayc the cpiuing generations from rain, sou:jibing 
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not bo immediately done to remodel our system of living. 
At present it tells heavily upon the pUrso, without being 
conducive to comfort or well-being. The expense of living 
hos, as I am told, by all who are competent to know, every where 
become trebled and where ten or fifteen rupees sufficed 
to keep an ordiuary family going, thirty or forty is 
now not So. Add to this the increasing expenditure on 
marriages and Other Ceremonies, ail 1 the taste for cheap im¬ 
ported articles of luxury in all classes of people and it U not 
surprising if so many of our people can scarcely make the two 
ends meet or afford money for the education of their children» 
The expenses of school and college education have also become 
nearly double of what they formerly were and are daily on the 
increase. Fathers of families arc finding it to their cost and 
have either to starve themselves or let their children go without 
education. In all schools and colleges, besides books the cost 
of living in hostels an 1 boarding houses, the school and college 
fees, tho subscription to various sports and other clubs, all ted 
heavily upon the studeuts mantis an I even the most economical 
can scarcely manage to live upon U s than Its. 25 or 50 a month, 
which for a clerk in au office, a trader earning fifty or 9ixty Kupees 
a mouth with two sous to educate, menus the wbo’o of his 
monthly income. And yen the Indian parent sees no 
alternative but to pinch and starve himself in order to educate 
his childrou. The result is that ho not unoftes dies a premature 
death, leaviug his family unprovided for. This is a sad outlook 
but there seems to bo no other way except economization 
of resources all round. To talk of not giving our boys modern 
education is meaningless, unless we are prepared to keep them 
away from all modern Walks of life. A3 years roll by even 
the richest in India will, unless they educate themselves, U i 
themiolves outrun in the race by the middle classes of other 
oountries. No scheme »f education which leaves the uni- 
verities oat of account is possible for most parts of India with 
referouce to the public spirit and the money at command. We 
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must therefore work with and not against the forces at com¬ 
mand and not fail to economize our own means to make 
them available for the additional strain upon them. One practi¬ 
cal suggestion that has been made hy sever.nl correspondents 
is that in schools and colleges expensive English games like 
cricket and lawn tennis might be replaced by equally 
effective but much cheaper Indian games like exercise with 
club^ wrestling, &c. t and that those of the educated Indians 
who have taken to foreign methods of living and dressing should 
give them up and thus save the money spent upon them. 


The economic condition of the majority of our people is 
one of the chief causes of our decline as a race. How could 
a people amongst whom 20 lacs of girls are married before 
the age of 5, 20 lacs before the age of 10, and 80 lacs before 
the age of 14 expect to produce men and women capable 
of bearing the strain of modern life or statesman copablo 
of guiding the affuirs of the nation or teachers who would 
lead it onwards. Ours is fast becoming a highly artificial 
society like that of western countries. They can afford it there 
because of their increasing wealth. Here wre cannot afford it 
because of our increasing poverty and unless vve learn to 
limit our wants and conserve our energies, darker days of 
Kali Yug seem to be in store for us. 

Here religion enters into every thing and we must 
therefore appeal to religion for help. In other countries 
these things would scarcely come under religion. In India, 
where religion rules every thing, it is the earnest religious re¬ 
former who enn only guide ns out of our present difficulties. The 
many new forces at work iu Hindu society are too patent to bo 
ignored and wo must either utilize them or be crushed 
beneath their weight. The'basic truths of our religion must 
remain the same, but they shall Lave to be presented iu a new 
li^ht with reference to modern circumstances. For this pr-u 
pose ft sanding committee ot leading iiiudu scholars iu each 
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province for the periodical examination of the smritis and other 
nhastras and authoriative declaration of those which are suited to 
modern requirements, might bo vary useful. Christian missioT> 
aries finding their efforts at proselyting the better classes of 
Hindus unsuccessful, because of the Christianity presented 
to them being under a foreign aspect, are now taking steps 
in the direction of making it more popular by presenting 
it as the religion of India. Says Rev. Mr. Andrews, “ The 

way of prog ress is.to take a way the impression 

of the sahib, to avoid the aspect of worldlines3 and ma¬ 
terialism and to express the Hindu religious ideal whore it is 
Obristiau “ iu a way understuidod of the people. Then 
when the initial prejudice is removed, those sides of Indian 
Christian life to which tin critic is at present bliud, its inner 
home beauty, its love for the poor and outcaste, its freedom, 
its inward joy and peace will be understood and appreciated.’ 
(North India-page .1.75 ). The missionaries seem now to be ta¬ 
king up this position iu earnest and a scheme for the establishment 
of aGurukula iu some good hill station on the banks of a river is 
said to be on foot. This institution will combine all that is best 
in the educational system of the west with the Hindu ideal 
of studentship and shall take in boys from their earliest years 
and train them in the principles of Christianity. Such a scheme 
cannot fail to bo a success, but it means a further under-mining 
of Hinduism and the latter mast either move or succumb to the 
forces at work. There was a time when people were indifferent to 
the real beauty of our ancient religion, and affected to treat its 
ideals as old world ideals, unsuited to the.,* days of progre-s. 
Of late there has been a reaction in favor of every thing, 
that is in the sastras and effort is made to explaiu even what is 

unreasonable in an allegorical manner. We shall have to avoid, 
both extremes in future. There is now a consensus of opinion 
in Hindu society that the religion of the future wilt be ihat pre: :h 
ed by Sri Krishna in she Bhagand Gita. Rat the Cr.tft must be 
interpreted iu its true spirit vi: of constructing ami net 
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weakening or destroying society. If the Hindu of the future 
ooly realizes that in action alone and not in the frnit of 
action is his concern, that his highest religion is to work for 
the good of his nation and realize in life the truth of the great 
saying of the Upanishad— That art thou, then and then only 
will he prove to bo a true son of India, May nil of us be lika 
that, should be our earnest prayer. 
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APPENDIX A. 

INBiAK SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

A.—GENERAL. 

1. Is there any, and if so what, difference between the 
degree of vitality possessed by tbo following races and peoples 
of your part of India : (a) Hindus, (6) Maboroedans, (c) Chris¬ 
tians and Eurasians, (d) Aborigines? Please give the data 
upon which your opinion is based. 

2. How lar is such vitality influenced by (a) cl:mate, 

(b) social, domestic nnd religious institutions (cj contact with 
other races Id} adoption of foreign habits in matters of food, 
dress and living and (e; by other causes 

ft Which of the institutions social, domestic, religious 
and moral of the different communities of your province, tend 
to foster or retard the growth and preservation of vitality nud 
why ? 

4, Hew far docs life in towns and villages in your parts 
of the country favour tbo growth ot such vitality, us compared 
with that of other towns and villages in the other parts of 
India and ot foreign countries ? If it retards, what su£g Aioi.s 
have you to offer to minimize such effects. 

5, HjW far has the population in your province increased 
within the last 25 years, with or without a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the meous of subsistence of the people ? 

6. The figures of the last census show that the Hiudu 
population of the country has decreased by about S per cent, 
is it so in your province? If so, how can it ho be. t reme bed 

7. Have the physical conditions in your province deteri¬ 
orated in respect ot (i) rainfall, (H) water supply, («») destruc 
tioa of forests, (»V) alleged increase of population. If so, wl at 
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in your opinion, should be done to meet these new conditions ? 

8 0 Has the system of water works introduced in large 
cities and towus of your province, improved or otherwise 
affected the health of the people ? If so, in what respects ? 

9. Has the drainage of cities like Calcutta and Bombay 
improved the sanitary condition of those places ? If so, should 
the same system be introduced in other parts of ludia ? If not, 
what other system of drainage would be best ? 

10. How far has the construction of Railways, Mills and 
Steam Factories affected the health of people of your province ? 

If so, in what respects ? 

11. What is the general condition of Indian houses in 
villages and towns in your part of the country iu respect of 
their furniture, hygienic coalitions, especially light, air, sani¬ 
tation, over-crowding and decency? What factors in your 
to woe and villages most develop disease? 

12. Has the expense of living in your province increased 
within the last 25 years? Has there been a corresponding 
rice in the earniugs of the people ? If not, how can the former 
bo best regulated, and the latter improved ? 

13. What is the cost of living in your part of the country 
of (a) an average middle class man, (b) an artizao, (c) a field 
and day labourer and (cl) an agriculturist? 

14. What changes have been introduced by modern civi¬ 
lization in your proviuce, with regard to the mode cf living of 
the people and how far are they beneficial ? 


B.—MATERNITY AND CHILDHOOD. 

15. What is the system of living generally followed in 
your part of the country amongst the women of the upper, the 
middle and the lower classes during fa) pregnancy, (b) chiid. 
birth ? How are the mother and the child treated during the 
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latter period ? What changes, if any, should be made in foster¬ 
ing the child in the tiromb, aild it and its mother during con¬ 
finement, in tne matter of food, clotniag and hygienic conditions 
generally ? 

16. llow far is the Indian system of rearing children 
from birth to the age of five, correct or otherwise from the 
modern medical and scientific poiut of view t 

17. How far is the Kindergarten! system of education 
suited to India? Is any modification necessary, and if so, ini 
what respects ? How much of it should be introduced into 
Indian homes for the education of children up to the ago of 
five* and how could it be done most cheaply ? 

18. Mention some of the most wido-spread and popular 
superstitions, prevalent in your part of the conn try, regarding, 
the ailments of women and childieu, e. g. } about small-pox, 
hysteria, convulsions, &c», and how they should be removed 1 / 

19. Kindly favour us with your opinion regarding the best 
ami cheapest system under which children between five and ten 
should be brought up in the matter of food, clothing, exercise, 
and home education on the Kindergarten or any other system. 

20. At what age are children generally put to school ir 
your part of the country ? What description of schools 
they generally put in, whether English or indigenous, and wiih 
what resulls in each case? Which would you recommend l 
A re tbe indigenous schools good for the early education of 
children ? If not, what improvement should bo made in them ? 

2!. In what language is the education of a child of this 
age commenced in your part of the country ? At what ago 
does tie study of English generally commence? What im¬ 
provements in these respects would you suggest ? Would it 
be advantageous to commence the education of a child o** ibis 
.age in the Vernacular and if so up to what standard should 
it continue before English is taken up. 
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C. (T.)*— fioYS BRTWEEN THE ABES OF 11 AS’D l6. 

2-2. What advantage?, if any, does the systerii of G nr li¬ 
bido, now adopted by the Arya Samaj, possess over the modern 
system of English school and Cdllego education s Is it desir¬ 
able to revive the old system of studentship, prescribed iu the 
Hindu Sliastras, in modern tiuies, and if so with what rnoditx* 
catioTJS ? Is the uscotic life of the Hindu student of old suited 
to modem conditions ol life? 

23. What is the lifo of a Mallomedaii stitdeut in these 
days and what Was it in the pitst ? Vv hat are tho advantages, 
if any, of the one dvet tho other ? 

24. Is it possible to introduce with advantage the English, 
American or Continental school system iu India? If so, with 
what modification* ■ Is Ordinary school education within tho 
means of most parents of your province ? Is it possible to 
introduce iu India the public school system of England i 

25. Are school books, both in English and Vernacular, 
proporly printed in good typo aild on good paper, at pricen 
within tho reach of most boys ? If Hot, what remedies do you 
suggest? 


(it.)—Tite Food FaOtor is EDUCAfios. 

2d. Do the foods generally consumed by students id your 
parts of the country (a) at homo and (6) >»» boarding houses, 
attached to schools and colleges, favor the growth and muscular 
development of youth ? If not, what changes ought to be 
introduced 'f 

2?. How does the food supply in your school and college 
boarding houses compare with those in Europe and America ? 

23. I? the retention of the Hindu way of taking food in 
iimuka desirable for Hindu students undor modern conditions 
of life r Can a system of dining in hall be introduced »o India, 
consistently with caste restrictions? If so, in what manner 1 




29. What, in your opinion is the roost nutritious, cheapest 
3J)cl best food Tor stuoontc at this ^ hat combinations 

of food do you recommend ? 


30. It is the opinion of many that ghi and milk arc not 
so beneficial to the health of students 'as is generally supposed. 
What is your opinion on the subject ? 

(III.'— Exeiicise. 

31, What system of exercise is most common amongst 
your boys ? Which is most suited to them, the English or 
Imliau ? Which of the Indian systeips would you rotaiu and 
with what modifications ? Which of the foreign systems would 
you adopt and witji what changes ? 

o2. How pan we make English .games cheap enough for 
Indian boys, so as to derive from them all the benefits of a 
spirit of corporate life, discipline, fair play, pf a spiiit of give 
and take, of devotion to a c.ommon cause, of feeling prido in 
the achievements of others, of accepting victory with becoming 
modesty and dofeat with becoming composure which are 
claimed for English games. ^Vhat changes should be made iu 
Indian games to achieve the same objects ? 

33. How pinch time is and ought tq bo devoted to exer. 
cise by boys at this age ? 


(IV.)— School and School Rooms. 

34. Are the hours in schools, conducted according to was. 
tem methods, suited to the climate of vour province ? ^ro 
£bey conducive to the health of boys ? Wbat alterations, if 
any, would you suggest ? Was the old Indian syiiom of school 
hours better ? 

35. iVhat are (he respective advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of boarding and day schools from the point of view of the 
boaltb and roeutal growth of tbo students ? 
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36. Is proper aUontion paid to light anJ ventilation in 
school rooms and bouses in your parts of the country ? If not, 
what should be done to secure thorn ? Which is the best aud 
cheapest light for an Indian student, to use at night ? 


37. Are the school accommodation an 1 school furniture 
in your province proper and sufficient ? If got, what improve¬ 
ment should bo made in each ? What would be the best and 
cheapest desk and seat for an Indian boy of this age. 


(V.)r— &4PIUAGE. 

38. What is the usual ago of marriage for boys in vonr 
parts of the country •? Is it condnciye to health and physical 
development? If not, what changes ought to be made in it 
and how could they best bo carried out in practice ? IIow 
could the systom of taking largo sums of money from fathers 
of girls, now prevalent in some parts of the country be best 
stopped What progress has been made in marriage reform 
in your parts witbiu the last 25 years ? Is popular feeling 
against or in favor of early marriago of boys ? 

3D. Do you advocate the system of excluding married 
boys from the matriculation classes followed in some of our 
schools ? 

40. How far do the marriage customs of our people inter¬ 
fere with the growth of a spirit of enter prize among your youth ? 


(VI.)—Drtcsp. 

41. Which kind pf dress is most suited to your parts of 
the country ? Which dross would he most conducive to the 
health as well as suited to climate, simplicity and medren condi¬ 
tions? Which would be most in accordance with means of 
the generality of the people of your parts ? 

42. Is there any possibility of 9 common Indian, dress ? 
What should be the head dress ? 
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(VII.)— Diseases and Bad Habits. 

4 >. How far does the present system of school education 
give rise to defects of sight, diseases of lungs, digestive organs* 
cur\ature ot spine, improper position in reading and writing 
.‘itnougsfc your boys ? What is it due to and how can it be 
remedied ? 

44. (A) Smoking cigirrettes. —Is this common amongst 

> ^ 

fiio boys of your pirts of tin country and what will you do to 
disc tnrage it. ( 1*1 1' m ui‘x.<t for intproptv articles of food and 
(iri/i.t.— slow far do *tu ieuts in your parts of tiie country 
indulge In thorn and with what results ? What do you suggest 
should b» douo to check tho tendency ? (0; Are there any 
oilier pernicious habits observable in buv.s in your part of the 
country and how can they host be remedied ? 




(VIII.)— Study. 

45. How many hours does a boy at this ago generally give 
to study in your part* of tho country. How many hours 
should he give'consistently with the calls of the modren system of 
examinations and home living ? How can we minimize the 
evils of carmining ? 

•id. What subjects, other than those generally included 
in the Matriculation curriculum of Indian Universities, can 
most usefully be introduced and how ? 

47. In the new Code of Regulations for Public Elemen¬ 
tary Schools in England, the Minister of Education says “ It 
will not be disputed that the timetable for n public elementary 
school may properly provide for regular instruction in thr princi¬ 
ples of individual social and civic duty.” Do you advocate gnch 

instruction in your p imary and secondary schools ? If so, ou 
what lines 1 
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(]X)— Religious Education. 

4S. I* any and if so what, religious education imparted 
to your bovs (a) at home (6) at school ? Dj you advocate the 
imparting of such education in schools ? If ao on what lines 
How cun religious education be best imparted at homo ? Does 
the system of congregational prayer imet the necessity of Indi¬ 
an youth in iexpect of such education ? 


P—GIRLS AND WOMEN 

40. How are girls in your province generally brought up 
between tho ages of 1 to 5 and 6 to 10 f How far does the 
system differ from that of boys ? What phaqges in this respect 
do you suggest ? 

50. What is tho system under which they are educated ? 
What per cent, and of what communities most ? At what age 
aro they generally married in your parts and at what ago 
should the> he married.? How best to stop early marriage 
of girls ? Wh4 ar3 the popular prejudices prevalent on the 
subject ? 

51. Is there any prejudice against female education in 
your p*rts ? On what is it bused ? Are girls of respectable 
families allowed to go to schools and if so, up to what age and 
under \\h\\t conditions ? 

52 * Do you advocate higher education for girls to the 
same standard as for boys? If ad, why ? It »ofc ? up to what 
staudard and with what modifications ? 

53 What accomplishments, e. g* music, painting, &c., 
would you include ip the education of girls ? 

51. What should be dune to get the best results from 
female education ? What description of schools and zenana 
teaching would bo most suitable ? How cau the difficulty now' 
felt in almost all parts of the country in getting ooinpeteut 
female teachers ami proper tort hooka be best met ? 
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all ibe m<*ro necessary 
that there should be physical exercise in the ©p^n air. How 
would you provide exercise for girls and women consistently* 
with the custom of the country regarding purdah , and the 
conditions under which they generally live: 

56. Do girls and Borneo in your port of the country 
generally continue their study after marriage ? If so, what 
subjects and what kinds of books do tboy read? Do girls and 

women educated on modern lines take to their household 
duties as their predecessors did ? 

57. What disease do females most die of, in your part 
of the countj-y, and at what age generally ? 

IJ.—YOUTHS FRO31 THE 4GE OF 16 To 21. 

58. Please give your opinion on the same topics as those 
mentionod for youths at this age in your part of tho country 
in respect of food, dress, exercise, hours and subjects of study* 
sleep and religious training. 

,§9. Is there any growing tendency on the part of your 
you th to imitate English dress as well as the English mode of 
living ? How far is this beneficial as well as consistent with 
the means of the majority of their parents and the chciimstanceg 
in which they live ? Is it at al) necessary or desirable th**t 
they should do so with reference to your climate and social 
condition / 

60, What physical defects and diseases are most observa¬ 
ble in your youth I What are th^y due to and how could they 
be remedied ? 

61. At what age ere your youths generally pent.to foreign 
countries for education ? How far is n desirable to send youths 
at this age for the purpose? What should be the conditions 
under which they should be sent ip order to get the best 
results from tbejr educator? 9 What is the condition of casta 
prejudices on the subject in tho various communities of your 

parts ? 
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5. Mental exercise makes it 
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F—THE EDUCATED INDIANS. 

62* The educated Indians are said to be indifferent to 
religion, without high ideals or noble aims in life, more given 
to treading beaten paths than to strike out new and useful 
careers for themselves ; if they show any activity at all. they are 
more anxious to discuss political subjects upon crude or imper¬ 
fect information, than practical topics, more addicted to talking 
than doing any thing practical in the matter’of the social and 
economic amelioration of their countrymen. Aro these com¬ 
plaints true of your educated people and if so, to what extent ? 
what remedies wotijkj you suggest? 

63. It is said that the present system of education 
renders the majority of our men incapable of doing anything 
requiring the expenditure of energy, that it engenders in their 
minds gloomy ideas about the future, that it has a very pernici¬ 
ous effect on their health and constitution, and that most of 
thorn possess little buoyancy of youth or cheerfulness of temper, 
le it true of the educated men of your parts ? If so, what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Si. What has been the general effect of the present 
system of education upon the ways of thinking and living of 
the majority of your educated men in spheres of public useful¬ 
ness, and private life? How do they compare in these respects 
with those not so highly educated ? 

65. are the majority of your educated people in touch 
with the rest of their countrymen 1 Has the present system of 
education created in them $ny undesirable individualistic 
tendencies ? Has it left untouched any national defects of 
character ? If so, what ? How far h&$ it affected the joint 
family system ? 

66. What are the general conditions of life most observa¬ 
ble in your parts amougst the educated classes in r 83peGt of 
i t) food, (it) dress, (Hi) habits of thought, ( iv ) religious ideas 
aqd iv) public morality. 







{’7. What are the most {intent physical, mentnl'and moral 
defects induced or emphasised by tlio present system of living 
and how can they best be remedied ? 

08. Wlmt is the general standard of longevity of I enr 
educated classes ? What diseases do they most die of ? What 
physical infirmities are most observable amongst them and to 
wh at causes do you attribute them ? 

G.—MISCELL AN EOtJS. 

09. What kinds of charitable and religions endowments 
are most common in vonr part of the country ? Is the money 
endowed devoted to tbo purpose for which it was intended ? 
If not, how could it best be regulated ? 

70. A large portion of onr wealth is now spent in mis¬ 
directed charity to the detriment of more important and useful 
public work. If it is so in your parts of the country what 
should be done to remedy this ? 

71. What is tbe condition of those who live oa charity 
in your parts and how can it he improved/ 
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